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THE RING OF FAUSTUS. 


There is a tale of Faustus,—that one 
day, 
Lucretia the Venetian, then his love, 
Had, while he slept, the rashness to 
remove 
His magic ring, when fair as god he 
lay; 
And that a sudden horrible decay 
O’erspread his face; a hundred 
wrinkles wove 
Their network on his cheek; while 
she above 
His slumber crouched, and watched 
him shrivel away. 
There is upon Life’s hand a magic 
ring— 
The ring of Faith-in-Good, Life’s gold 
of gold; 
Remove it not, lest all Life’s charm 
take wing; 
Remove it not, 
behold 
Life’s cheek fall in, 
earthly thing 
Grow all at once wnutterably old. 
Eugene Lee-Hamilton. 


lest straightway you 


and every 


A CLASSICAL CONTRAST. 


{“A marble Venus or a dancing faun 
would have no place under the roof of 
an English hall; I do not hold it for 
barbarism that any one would see the 
fire flash warmly upon a sideboard of 
plate rather than upon the marbles of 
the South.”—Zvening News.] 


. have (in bronze) a tiny 
Adventuress of Greece, 

A little laughing Phryne, 
Upon my mantelpiece, 

And when I see her smiling 
Imagination strays 

Once more in brave, beguiling, 
Divine Athenian days! 


Cool marble courts are ringing 
As merry voices call, 

Where girls are garland-stringing 
For Springtime’s festival; 

In lanes of linkéd lightness 
The roses rope, and flow 

Blood-red upon the whiteness 
Of chiselled Parian snow! 


The Ring of Faustus — Upwards. 


I have a pot of pewter, 
And when the firelight gleams 
It too will turn transmuter 
Of commonplace to dreams. 
Then, though the year’s at chill Yule, 
Once more in August’s reign 
I tee the pallid pilule 
And win the thing again! 


On turf of headland thymy, 
Where brine-washed breezes strive. 
I lay the subtle stymie, 
I drive the spanking drive; 
I see the gray tides sleeping, 
I watch the gray gulls wheel, 
Till through the dusk come creeping 
The lights of distant Deal! 


O pewter and O Phryne, 
Since both of you may bring 

Your visions blue and briny 
Or garlanded of Spring, 

1 welcome you together 
Upon my mantelpiece, 

And love both magics, whether 
Of England or of Greece! 
Punch. 


UPWARDS. 


Live on, O Soul, endure. 
Be fleet, be bold; 

Drink of the waters pure 
Beside thee rolled. 


Steep mists obscure the sun, 
The wind pipes loud; 

Yet somewhat great is done 
Behind the cloud. 


The climbing pathway keep, 
Nor seek to know; 

Let others hoard and creep 
In mist below. 


Heed not that men should say 
That thou art bent 

On softness, in delay 
Supinely pent. 


The rifted vapors part, 
The far crag gleams, 
Live on, o’er-clouded Heart, 
By love, by dreams! 
A. ©. Benson. 
The Thrush. 
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BELGIUM AND THE REFORMS ON 
THE CONGO. 


At this moment, when there is in 
England a movement for the defence of 
the natives of the Congo which recalls 
in extent the humanitarian campaigns 
of former days against slavery and the 
slave trade, it may be interesting to 
give the point of view of a Belgian who 
is in pursuit of the same object, who 
has for ten years unceasingly de- 
nounced the abuses and the crimes of 
the Leopoldian régime, and who thinks 
that Belgium owes it to herself and to 
her international good name without 
delay to put an end to the system 
which is most deservedly provoking the 
reprobation of the civilized world. 

When I went for the first time to the 
Congo in the summer of 1908, the Bel- 
gian Parliament had just decided on 
annexation. The independent State 
had ceased to exist; the new régime had 
not begun; and, profiting by the inter- 
regnum, I was able to take account of 
the true situation better, perhaps, than 
I could have done at any other time. 
The agents were not afraid to speak; 
the official books were open to me; the 
natives—I had a good interpreter— 
came with every confidence to tell me 
their troubles and their complaints. 

On the river, however, at stations 
such as Irebu, Coquilhatville, or Lisala, 
these complaints were neither very nu- 
merous nor very acute; they referred 
generally to the heaviness of the taxes 
in food—fish or kwanga—and to the 
difficulty the taxpayers experienced in 
procuring coin. 

But it was quite another thing when 
we penetrated into the rubber forest, 
and for fifteen days traversed on foot 
the district of the Mongala, which has 
been made so notorious by the atroci- 
ties of the Société Anversoise. It is 
well known that, following on the dis- 
covery of these atrocities, the Congo 


State, in order to satisfy, or to appear 
to satisfy, public opinion, declared the 
Société Anversoise to be deprived of 
its powers of exploitation, and itself 
undertook the collection of rubber in the 
district, whilst agreeing to deliver it at 
four francs a kilogramme to the con- 
tracting Society, who sold it in the Ant- 
werp market at eight or nine. This 
new régime, however, only slightly im- 
proved the situation. The abuses and 
exactions continued. Lieutenant A., a 
Belgian officer, who had been put at the 
head of the zone, made it produce sixty 
tons of rubber a month for two years; 
but the illegalities he committed in 
achieving this result caused the Protes- 
tant missionaries of Upoto to lodge a 
complaint against him in the courts. 
and in 1908 the tribunal of Mobek:a pro- 
nounced judgment against him by de- 
fault, which wound up with the 
following extraordinary qualifica- 
tion :— 


The prisoner, having committed, or 
caused to be committed, more than 60 
assassinations, should be condemned to 
death, but as long residence amongst the 
natives must have deprived him of all 
sentiments of humanity (!) it would be 
fair to give him the benefit of extenu- 
ating circumstances and to inflict only 
twelve years’ penal servitude. 


The American Consul, Mr. Smith, in 
his journey through this region of the 
Mongala in 1907, stated that the na- 
tives were obliged to remain fifteen or 
twenty days per month in the forest to 
be able to provide the quantities of rub- 
ber demanded of them. As a result of 
his report the taxes were reduced, first 
by one-half and then by two-thirds; in- 
stead of going into the forest every 
month the men liable to labor did not 
have to go oftener than once in two 
months, and then once in three. But 
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in spite of these extenuations, which, 
indeed, were partly counteracted by 
the increasing rarity of the available 
vines, the repugnance of the blacks to 
the rubber work was only accentuated, 
and I can still hear the young chief, his 
head dressed with red parrot’s feathers, 
saying to us, at the time of our jour- 
ney to N’Gali, with the vigorous ap- 
proval of his men: 

“Bovla Matari (the State) may ask 
everything of us that it will, food, car- 
riers, men to make roads, but we refuse 
to go again into the forest to make 
rubber.” 

And that this aversion of the natives 
to go on journeys for rubber was a 
quite general phenomenon, both in the 
Abir and the Equatorial district and in 
the Mongala, was finally confirmed by 
the concurring testimonies of the offi- 
cials whom I had occasion to meet. All. 
in fact, declared that, in consequence 
of the exhaustion of the forests, of the 
relaxation of pressure, and of the re- 
fusal of the natives to work for a con- 
temptible wage, it was inevitable that 
the output of rubber must fail to an 
enormous extent. 

I was able also to verify to what de- 
eree these predictions were well 
founded when I returned to the Congo 
this year in order to plead in the case 
of the Kasai Company against the Rev. 
Messrs. Sheppard and Morrison at 
Leopoldville. From 1907 to 1908 the 
export of rubber from the Congo—in- 
cluding the French Congo—had already 
fallen in value from 438,982,748 frances 
to 30,779,500 francs, a decrease of 
nearly fifteen millions. In 1909 the fall 
has certainly been still greater, and 
when we were visiting the railway de- 
pots at Matadi, through which all the 
products of the Upper Congo necessa- 
rily pass, our guide said to us: “There 
is still a good deal of rubber coming in 
from the French Congo, and also the 
production of the Kasai, which to-day 
represents 35 per cent. of the whole, 
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shows no tendency to diminish; but the 
other districts yield less and less, and 
everything leads one to foresee that 
next year the deficit will simply be 
emphasized. In fact, the natives are 
not working any more, because on the 
one hand they are less terrorized, and 
on the other they are still not stimu- 
lated to work by sufficient remunera- 
tion.” 

So that, even apart from all consid- 
erations of humanity and sentiment, 
the system of forced labor for rubber 
was doomed to disappear, for the same 
reason as Slavery in other countries: 
because it did not pay any more; because 
from an economic point of view. it 
yielded decidedly inferior results to 
those which, after a longer or shorter 
period of transition, may be expected 
from free trade. 

This does not seem, however, to have 
been from the first the conviction of 
M. Jules Renkin, the first Belgian Min- 
ister for the Colonies. When he re- 
turned to Belgium, after three months 
spent on the Congo, visiting the river 
stations and the Kaisai, interrogating 
officials, native chiefs, missionaries, but 
without leaving his boat—without go- 
ing into the interior, one might have 
believed that nothing had essentially 
changed from the Leopoldian 
régime. His first interviews announced 
his intention of “continuing the work 
of the King,” and in the speech which 
he made to the Cercle Africain d’ Anvers 
a very unfortunate phrase: “The ques- 
tion of territories does not exist,” suc 
ceeded in producing an impression 
inuch to be deplored, both in Belgium 
and abroad. 

But no doubt the reception given to 
this speech, the emphatic action which 
it produced in the movement of the 
Congo Reform Association, and espe- 
cially the somewhat unexpected change 
which took place in the meantime in 
the disposition of Germany, led the 
Minister to alter his tactics. It is 


been 
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that, following on 
the dispute as to the frontiers at 
Lake Kivu, the German Govern- 
ment appears to have developed the 
liveliest interest in the sufferings of the 
natives on the Congo, and must have 
given the Belgian Government to un- 
derstand that they must not rely on 
their resisting, to the same extent as 
in the past, the demands of England 
and the United States. 

Under these conditions it be- 
come much more difficult not to give 
way to the demand, and this probably 
explains the difference in tone of M. 
Renkin’s speech when he entered the 
Congo and the declarations contained 
in his Budget Bill for 1910. We know 
this document by the résumés which the 
daily papers have given of it. I will 
confine myself then, to a brief analysis. 

The programme of the Belgian Congo 
Budget for the period 1910 inaugurates 
—or, more correctly, announces the in- 
tention to inaugurate—a very different 
economic policy from that which has 
been carried on since 1892, to the great 
misery of the native populations, by the 
sovereign of the independent Congo 
State. 

The Colonial Government, 
maintains the principle of ownership 
over vacant territories, and no one, 
says the programme, can contradict it. 
because this principle is sanctioned by 
the legislation of all the other colonies. 
But henceforward, instead of itself har- 
vesting the natural products of its do- 
main, the Government will gradually 
abandon the collection of the products, 
which are principally rubber and gum, 
to private initiative. As to the appli- 
cation of these new regulations in alli 
the districts where the exploitation of 
the domain has been abandoned, the 
natives will have the right to collect 
the natural products of the soil and 
sell them to individuals; lands will be 
sold to individuals for the establish- 
ment of warehouses where traffic in all 


knowh, in fact, 


has 


indeed, 
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the products can be carried on. The 
5,000 francs license created by the de- 
cree of February Ist, 1898, will be sup- 
pressed, and a moderate fixed contribu- 
tion per kilogramme collected will be 
substituted. 

The application of the new economic 
régime will induce a profound modifica- 
tion in the fiscal legislation. The 
present tax is collected in money, in 
food, or in products. The diffusion of 
coin and the extension of 
will allow of a decision that in prin- 
ciple the tax shall be 
money, with the reserve that the neces- 
sary measures shall be taken in certain 
eases for the tranquility and 
of the populations. 

It will be seen that nothing short of 
a complete transformation of the old 
Leopoldian contemplated. 
But this the Belgian 
Government effect 
gradually, limiting it to the domain of 
the State only. 

To begin with, it is proposed to carry 
out the reorganization in three stages: 
(1) From July 1st, 1910, in the districts 
of the Lower Congo, Stanley Pool, 
Kwango, Katanga, Ubangi, Aruwimi, 
and the Oriental Province, ete. (2) 
From July ist, 1911, in the districts of 
Lake Leopold II. and of the Equator, 
which before the annexation were the 
la Couronne, and to-day 


commerce 


collected in 


welfare 


régime is 
transformation 


proposes to only 


Domaine de 
form part of the Domain called Na- 
tional. (3) From July Ist, 1912, in the 
rest of the territory, and especially in 
the Welle. 

On the other hand, the reorganization 
Lroposals apply only to the State do- 
main, and not to the territories con- 
ceded to particular companies, such as 
the Abir, the Anversoise, the S.A.B.. 
the Great Lakes Railway Company, 
etc. With regard to these the Govern- 
ment confines itself to the remark that, 
whilst respecting the rights acquired, 
“it will ultimately examine whether 
there is not occasion to make fresh 
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arrangements by agreement with the 
persons interested.” 

Such are M. Renkin’s proposals. 
They have been well received generally 
by Belgian public opinion, and it 
seems that in England their publication 
has not failed to produce a certain un- 
bending. 

I will examine them briefly in order 
to discover how far they tend to satisfy 
those who, both in Belgium and 
abroad, have made it their ultimate ob- 
ject to procure the complete subversion 
of the Leopoldian system. 

Now, as Mr. B. D. Morel has many 
times pointed out, this system is char- 
acterized by three essential facts: (1) 
On the pretext of appropriating vacant 
territory, the State, creating a pre- 
sumption of ownership in favor of it- 
self, takes possession of all the lands 
not occupied by villages or indispensa- 
ble to the tillage of the natives. Not- 
ably it incorporates in its domain the 
greater part of the forests, and exploits 
them for its own profit, either directly 
or through the medium of capitalist 
companies, of which it owns half the 
shares. (2) In virtue of this principle 
of proprietorship, the State, or the vas- 
sal companies of the State, confiscate 
the natural products of the soil, espe- 
cially the rubber and the gum, paying 
the natives who collect it nothing, but 
the wages of their labor, reduced to a 
quite contemptible rate, and paid in 
over-valued merchandise. (3) These 
wages being insufficient to encourage 
the natives to free labor, they are 
forced to work, either by direct means 
—on the pretext of a tax in goods—or 
by indirect and illegal means; the tak- 
ing of hostages, arbitrary arrest. 
cruelty or ill-usage. 

Appropriation of land, confiscation of 
the natural products of the soil, forced 
labor—such are the distinctive charac- 
teristics of the system introduced by 
Leopold II. into the Congo. 

Restitution of the land to the na- 
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tives, the right to reap the natural 
products of the soil, freedom of labor 
and trade—such are, on the contrary. 
the desiderata of the Congo Reform As- 
sociation and of those who are pursu- 
ing the same object in Belgium. I will 
consider now whether the proposals of 
the Government respond to these 
desiderata. 

In the first place, with regard to the 
appropriation of land, M. Renkin’s pro- 
sramme, taking up the argument which 
was used formerly by the Independent 
Congo State, affirms that the conferring 
of the ownership of vacant territories on 
the State is judicially unassailable, and 
is one of the conditions of order and 
progress. The principle of the owner- 
ship of vacant territories is sanctioned 
by all the legislations of the Congo Ba- 
sin, the subject of the conventions. It 
is in accordance with universal right. 

Against these affirmations of princi- 
ple I have no objection to make. 

If by the State is meant the Colonial 
Government in so far as it represents 
the native communities; if also it deals 
with really vacant lands, and not lands 
in which the villages or the tribes have 
either individual or collective rights, 
I should be the first to assert the prin- 
ciple of ownership. 

But this is not what the old Congo 
State meant by the expression “vacant 
territories.” For it the vacant terri- 
tories were the whole territory, with 
the exception of the sites of the vil- 
lages. the cultivated areas and the 
lands specially assigned to the natives. 
The presumption was against the latter 
and in favor of the State, and it is pre- 
cisely that presumption which has 
served as the foundation of the whole 
Leopoldian system. 

Now the programme does not ssy 
that the Belgian Government propuses 
to break away from this improper in- 
terpretation of the idea of vacanit terri- 
turies. In this respect it remains 
vague and disquieting. It confines it- 
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self to commonplace generalities as to 
“respecting the rights of the netives,”’ 
and as these protestations of respect 
are already to be found in the hand- 
writing of the Secretaries General of 
the Independent State, there is no 
sufficient reason to think that since the 
resumption they have taken on another 
meaning. 

What ought to be done, in my opin- 
ion, instead of assuming that all the 
territory belongs to the State, is to go on 
to assign land to the natives, to assume 
on the contrary that all the territory 
belongs to the natives and to their 
communities, and then to hand over the 
Jand—the really vacant land—to the 
State. 

Concerning the products of the Do- 
main the declarations of the pro- 
gramme are much more satisfactory, 
and we greet them with genuine en- 
thusiasm as the victory of one of the 
essential principles that we have al- 
ways fought for. 

Henceforward then, in those portions 
of the Domain in which commercial 
freedom reigns, the natives will have 
the right to gather the local products 
and sell them to individuals, who will 
be allowed to establish warehouses. 

This is perfect, and from the point of 
view of principle we have gained our 
cause. 

Only, for there is a drawback, the 
State must not be permitted, on the 
pretext of taxation, to take with one 
hand what it has given up with the 
other, and if we admit of its deducting 
a “moderate toll” on the gathered rub- 
ber, it is on condition that this toll is 
really moderate, and does not, in fact, 
constitute an obstacle to free trade. 

On the other hand, the question will 
not fail to be asked why the new régime 
cannot be established from July 1st, 
1910, in the Welle and the Domaine de 
la Couronne, as well as in the rest of 
the territory? And it must be said that 
from this point of view the Belgian 
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Government gives only the vaguest ex- 
planations. 

Finally, and above all, if the right of 
the natives is recognized at least in 
principle in the territories now ex- 
ploited under public administration, the 
problem rests entirely with the territo- 
ries conceded to private companies. 
Now, everyone knows that it is pre- 
cisely in those territories that the 
gravest abuses have arisen, and still 
prevail. 

It is true that the Minister speaks 
of ultimate arrangements with the priv- 
ileged companies, and according to 
common report such arrangements 
would reduce several of these compan- 
ies to a small pittance. 

For example, with regard to the Abir 
and the Société Anversoise, it is said 
that M. Renkin’s plan would be to sup- 
press all force and to deliver to the 
privileged societies at the price of four 
francs the kilogramme, only the rubber 
which the natives are willing to bring 
in. As for the Kasai Company, which 
from the standpoint of production of 
rubber is by far the most important. 
the Government places its territory in 
the zone of free trade: according to M. 
Renkin, in fact, although the right of 
collecting the natural products of the 
earth has been conceded to the Kasai 
Company, there has been no concession 
of an exclusive right, and there is con- 
sequently nothing to prevent other 
traders being authorized to establish 
themselves on its territory. It remains 
to be seen to what extent the Govern- 
ment will make use of this law, and 
will break the actual monopoly of this 
powerful society whose actions have 
been denounced in the Thesiger report. 

With regard to the abolition of forced 
labor, I must say the programme is not 
sufficiently clear. Certainly we have 
been promised the suppression of the 
tax in food; the tax in principle is to 
be paid in money; the maximum legal 
rate of the tax is to be revised. But 
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these declarations are accompanied by 
disquieting reservations. There is a 
remark about a_ temporary fiscal 
régime; it is said that whilst awaiting 
the complete application of the new 
régime the natives for want of money 
will have to be authorized to pay in 
goods; and with regard to the principle 
of a money-tax, “exceptions” are fore- 
seen, “demanded in certain cases by the 
well-being and the tranquility of the 
populations.” 

Now, although it would be difficult 
to deny that certain transitory meas- 
ures may be necessary, these measures 
must not be a pretext for preserving 
for a further long period of time the 
system of forced labor; nor must the re- 
vision of the legal rate of the tax result 
in fixing the money-tax at such a figure 
that it would be heavier than a tax in 
kind; and in a general way it will be 
the task of the Congo reformers, the 
missionaries and other persons on the 
spot, the Governments who have to 
watch over the observance of the Acts 
of Berlin and Brussels, to require the 
Belgian Government to break, finally, 
with the proceedings of the Indepen- 
dent State, and to force on all the con- 
sequences of the principles which the 
pressure of public opinion has at last 
obliged it to recognize. 

To sum up, the measures announced 
by the Belgian Government give the 
partisans of Congo Reform some satis- 
faction; and though they are incom- 
plete they are none the less important. 
But, if I may say so, the result ob- 
tained owes more to the force of cir- 
cumstances, to the energy of Mr. E. D. 
Morel and the Congo Reform Associa- 
tion, and to the awakening of the pub- 
lic conscience in Belgium itself, than to 
the diplomacy of the Foreign Office. 

What, indeed, strikes one in reading 
the correspondence on the subject of 
the Congo which passed between the 
Belgian and the British Governments, 
is the extreme cleverness with which, 
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from the first, the Belgian diplomatists 
defended a position which it was diffi- 
cult to defend, and on the contrary the 
want of precision, the softness. the eva- 
of English diplomacy, giving 
everyone the impression that the Gov- 
ernment only acted because a strong 
public opinion obliged it to act 

So that it is, above all, to this pub- 
lic opinion that the natives of the 
Congo owe any amelioration of their 
unhappy fate; aud I would proclaim on 
the housetops that if Morel had not de- 
voted ten years of his life to their de- 
fence, if the missionaries and the Eng- 
lish or American Consuls had not de- 
clared to the world the abuses of which 
they were victims, we should not be 
where we are, and we should not have 
obtained from the Belgian Government 
the concessions it has just made. 

But, having rendered my homage, I 
cannot refrain from saying that the 
support given us in England and in the 
United States would be still more effi- 
eacious, and our position in Belgium 
would be far better if, in these later 
times especially, things had not been 
said which could only produce a most 
unfortunate impression in our country. 
When one sees—to quote just one ex- 
ample—a writer universally known. 
like Sir A. Conan Doyle, wind up one 
of the best pamphlets which has been 
written against the Congo régime with 
an unjust diatribe against the Belgians 
and a proposal to divide up the Congo 
between France and Germany, how 
can opinion in Belgium but be irritated 
and England credited with other mo- 
tives than interest in the natives? 

For this reason I would say with a 
loud voice that we, a certain number 
of Belgians who entertain the liveliest 
sympathy with the leaders of the 
Congo Reform Association, have been, 
and shall remain, side by side with 
them in demanding the total abolition 
of the Leopoldian régime; we shall not 
tell our fellow-countrymen 


sions 


cease to 
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that they must make sacrifices in order 
to repair an evil which they have 
wrongly too long tolerated; we shall 
raise no objection, quite the contrary, 
to the convening of a fresh international 
Conference to revise the acts of Berlin 
and of Brussels, so far as the Congo 
Basin, subject to these Acts, is concerned ; 
but if any attempt is made to turn this 
The Contemporary Review. 


Conference against Belgium alone, if 
everyone wilfully shuts his eyes to 
what is going on, for example, on the 
French Congo, and if there is any se- 
cret idea of bringing about a division 
of the Congo amongst the Powers, the 
Belgians will be found united in a pro- 
test against what, to their eyes. would 
be an unjustifiable aggression. 
Emile Vandervelde. 





The close of a year, the dissolution 
of Parliament, the possibility of a 
change of Government, give pause and 
invite to a consideration of the present 
situation, and to a comparison of the 
Feminist movement when the Liberals 
took office four years ago with their po- 
sition to-day. 

It is not often realized for how short 
a time that movement has been at 
work. Forty years back from 1905, or 


forty-four years from to-day, will cover 
That seems a long time 
to the women who have worked for this 
particular end, though in truth it is but 
as yesterday in the history of political 
How many years, how many 
centuries, has it taken men to win po- 


its operations. 


changes. 
while the suffrage 
present understood. 
dates from about the time of the 
French Revolution. That women were 
not asking for a simple extension of 
the suffrage such as we have seen in 
successive Reform Bills, but that they 
were asking for a revolutionary recast 
of society of a kind new te historical 
experience, does not seem to have oc- 
curred to them, nor that such a change 
must inevitably take very many years 
to bring about. They had first to con- 
vert women, then to convert men. 
Have they persuaded the majority of 
the women of this country that votes 
are essential to their freedom and prog- 
Have they converted men? 


litical freedom, 


question, as at 


ress? 
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In 1905 the Feminist movement 
stood with considerable achievements 
behind it. The older suffragists had 
realized that before any real progress 
could be made women must have an 
education, and the middle-class woman 
had no education worthy of the name. 
It is not too much to say that the 
movement which gave us high schools 
for girls and built and endowed col- 
leges for women initiated and 
guided by women who desired the vote. 
The establishment of high schools was 
a great boon to a large class of women, 
who found it impossible to get an ade- 
quate education for their daughters ow- 
ing to the cost of good girls’ schools 
and the still greater cost of private 
teaching at home, while the Utopia of 
colleges for women was but a dream. 
It is not to be supposed that all the 
women who worked for these great 
schemes were suffragists; it may be 
claimed that the pioneers and leaders 
belonged to that movement. It was a 
great work, and women may be grate- 
ful for what was then given to them, 
though we may wish that the lines of 
education then laid down had not been 
such a bald imitation of the well-worn 
methods of boys’ day schools, and that 
it had been possible to avoid stimula- 
tion of the craze for athletics and ri- 
valries with other schools for game 
averages. The high school is apt to 
fail in giving the foundations of a true 


was 
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culture, just as the manners of the pu- 
pils are too often selfish, rough, and 
crude. We fear that the high-school 
girl is often anything but a comfort 
and help to her mother at home. In 
this respect we may count loss, not 
gain. 

The opportunities thrown open to 
women in college life have been nobly 
responded to by them, for they have 
shown that they can reach the highest 
academic honors. Women’s college ed- 
ucation has had great results in provid- 
ing the country with admirable tutors, 
teachers, and professional women. It 
has been said that the colleges have be- 
come too technical in this sense, and 
that they have not appealed to the 
large majority of women. George 
Eliot’s view on this matter is inter- 
esting: 

The danger she was alive to in the 
system of collegiate education was the 
possible weakening of the bonds of 
family affection and family duties. In 
her view the family life holds the roots 
of all that is best in our mortal lot; 
and she always felt that it is far too 
ruthlessly sacrificed in the case of 
English men by their public school and 
university education, and that much 
more is such a result to be deprecated 
in the case of women.* 

The effect of this improved education 
was almost immediately apparent. 
Women began to be ashamed of ama- 
teur, careless work; the average of all 
women’s work was raised; women felt 
themselves able to take up and carry 
through onerous duties, as educational. 
poor-law, and sanitary inspectors, and 
in many other directions. Their work 
was valuable for the special womanly 
qualities they brought to it—the fem- 
inine gifts of quick sympathy, intui- 
tion, and attention to details. None 
can doubt that the community has 
gained by their labors—and this, again, 
must be credited indirectly to the ef- 


' “Life of George Eliot,” bv J. W. Cross, vol. 
iii. pp. 428, 429. 
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forts of the older suffragists—though 
the need to find employment and to 
qualify for employment was an im- 
portant factor in the situation. A 
Mrs. Browning, a George Eliot, a Mme. 
Curie, a Mrs. Creighton, a Mrs. Sidney 
Webb, owed their development to other 
sources. 

The Feminist party, then, in 1905. 
stood, as I have said, with solid 
achievements behind them. They had 
tried on several occasions for the par- 
liamentary vote, and had almost won 
it, but at the last moment the insincer- 
ity and halfheartedness of their reputed 
friends lost them their victory, as they 
supposed. In spite of repeated fail- 
ure, they commanded respect for the 
courage, pertinacity, ability, and leve!l- 
headedness they had shown, and this 
from all political parties, even those 
who entirely disapproved of their cam- 
paign. The militants at that time 
were few, free-lances who helped to 
make the situation more lively, but 
who were a negligible quantity. The 
chances of ultimate success. for 
the cause had never seemed = so 
good. 

What is the situation to-day? Itisa 
question whether the militants do not 
now exceed in number the constitu- 
tional women—conyersions of late 
seem to have been rather to that side. 
The money bags are certainly on the 
side of the militants, who spend lav- 
ishly on street pageants and sensii- 
tional advertisements. We hear that 
the public meetings of both sections are 
thinly attended unless there is some un- 
wonted attraction; certainly there is 
less serious effort to convert and in- 
struct the general public. To annoy 
and obstruct is not to convince or to 
inform. 

We venture to think that the consti- 
tutional women made a great blunder 
in not dissociating themselves in early 
days from a policy that was at once im- 
moral and unwise. If we are asked to 
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point to a time when remonstrance 
would have come with excellent effect, 
we would recall the incident when a 
young working girl was brought up 
from her home in a distant county and 
incited to behave publicly in a way 
which brought her under legal penal- 
ties. The girl was very young, much 
distressed at her position; her parents 
were indignant, and the magistrate 
spoke his mind. Surely a party which 
exists to proclaim the rights of women 
to fair play and justice (sic) should be- 
gin by themselves showing that better 
way. We think that had the older suf- 
fragists dissociated themselves openly 
from that unwarrantable action much 
that has happened since would not 
have happened. Working women have 
not forgotten, nor are they likely to 
forget, this little incident. We doubt 
not that militant methods have long 
caused anxiety and regret to the con- 
stitutional women; we fully realize 
that it was difficult and almost pain- 
ful to separate from those who avowed 
themselves workers for the cause; but 
noblesse oblige. 

Those who make revolutions resort- 
ing to violence, themselves appeal to 
force and forfeit all right to complain. 
The revolutionist must be ready to pay 
the penalty willingly and cheerfully. 
It is not for him to choose his punish- 
ment when he breaks the law or to de- 
cide upon the more or the less. The 
ethics of martyrdom have yet to be 
written, but it seems clear that a mar- 
tyrdom which is deliberately courted 
and artificially planned beforehand is 
no martyrdom at all. In the early 
Church it was found necessary to for- 
bid catechumens to seek martyrdom; 
and we do well to remember that 
“smarting from the Roman rods” was a 
very different punishment from modern 
imprisonment in the second class. We 
can hardly imagine what the Roman 
penalty would have been for slapping a 
centurion’s face! 
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But when we have said this we ad- 
mit freely that much courage, deter- 
mination, and persistence have been 
shown. Would that it had been in a 
better cause, and that we could wipe 
out the injurious effect this campaign 
has had upon the future of women! 
The point of hysterical emotion and un- 
reason is always nearer with women 
than with men, nor is it discreditable 
to women that it should be so. Their 
nerve force is slighter, their self-re- 
straint less. History shows us many 
waves of public emotion in which 
women have been swept off their feet. 
But though, with the Poet, we may in- 
dulge thoughts not unkindly towards 
the Jump-to-Glory Janes of the world, 
we must, in the interests of women 
themselves and of the community, be- 
ware lest we in any way encourage 
their suicidal action. 

It may be well to try to understand 
something of the grievances from 
which the militants believe that they 
suffer. 


I. They believe that women are exr- 
ploited by men. 


In a sense that is true, but have not 
men been exploited by men? Are they 
not still so exploited? Was there ever 
a worse case of exploitation than the 
industrial conditions under which lit- 
tle children were brought up from 
workhouses to toil in mines and facto- 
ries at the beginning of the nineteenth 
century? Women have not escaped ex- 
ploitation, but they have not been so 
treated because they are women. If 
they have suffered more it is that they 
are weaker in bodily health and 
strength, that their work is as a rule 
not so valuable as the work of men, 
that they enter the industrial field with 
an eye always on matrimony to escape 
‘from work. The horrible chaos into 
which modern industry has fallen has 
affected all workers alike: it is the 
great European problem before all the 
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countries of the West. The case of 
the unhappy widow left alone with 
young children who has to return to 
daily toil after years spent in her own 
home, and can only find employment 
at the lowest form of industry and at 
the lowest wage, is perhaps the most 
pitiful. We have heartily welcomed 
old-age pensions, but we have some- 
times thought it would have been bet- 
ter to begin by giving pensions to all 
widows with young children, and to all 
women of sixty. It would have been 
u public acknowledgement of the debt 
the country owes to wives and moth- 
ers. But we consider it grossly un- 
just to suggest that men have sought 
of deliberate purpose to exploit women. 


Il. They consider that the law is un- 
fair and unjust to women. 


Now that, by the Women’s Charter 
of 1882, women have entire control of 
their own property, to use and to leave 
behind them, that special question is 
disposed of. Any readjustment of the 
law would probably level up woman's 
responsibilities to man’s, as in the case 
of breach of promise damages, liabil- 
ity for children’s expenses, liability to 
contribute to husband's’ support, 
cruelty to husband, slander of husband, 
liability for penalty in libel cases, lia- 
bility for expenses of divorce actions, 
and in many other cases. Any impar- 
tial person must agree that the law 
leans on the side of indulgence to 
women—as to punishments inflicted on 
them, as to liabilities incurred by them, 
as to the general weight of responsibil- 
ity, which is laid on a man rather than 
the woman.’ 

III. They consider it a slight and a 
degradation not to have the vote. 


Two phrases often used express this 
feeling: that women are reduced to the 


*“The Women’s Charter,” by Lady Mc* 
Laren, is a serious attempt to dea! with a 
large series of questions. I do not attempt to 
consider it in these few pages. Ifthe need for 
these reforms can be proved, there would be 
no need of the vote to obtain them. 
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level of “paupers, criminals, and luna- 
tics,” and that they have a “lower po- 
litical status than Maoris and Kaffirs.” 
We reply that they are reduced to the 
level of peers, members of the Royal 
Family, nearly all soldiers and sailors, 
and many other admirable men. If 
women in truth held so degraded a posi- 
tion, it is surprising to find them ca- 
pable of the achievements we rehearsed 
at the beginning of this paper. Does 
the vote give value to the individual, or 
the individual to the vote? In any case 
the vote is not a right but a public 
trust, and the State has something to 
say as to the advisability of conferring 
it. It is strange that at a time when 
votes are depreciated by men some 
women should passionately desire 
them. It is also strange that the im- 
portant municipal vote which has been 
granted them is disdained and neg- 
lected by them. Municipal elections 
in London and other great centres may 
attract a few women voters, but what 
is the case in the country-side? 


IV. They believe that the many-headed 
hydra of intemperance and immorality 
will be overthrown and slain if women 
get the vote. 


They forget that neither sex is free 
of offence; that it needs spiritual weap- 
ons to slay spiritual foes. Spermaceti 
will not heal an inward wound. Mrs. 
Yarrie Nation's crusade with hatchets 
has had little effect upon the trade of 
the wine-shops, but the teaching of the 
medical profession is producing an im- 
mense reform. The exalted temper of 
the militant women would inevitably 
lead to many unconsidered and unwise 
crusades. Divorce will doubtless be 
made as easy as in America; sin of a 
certain kind will become crime and 
flood the law courts; while, as we al- 
ready see, sexual questions will be con- 
stantly under discussion. It is an un- 
lovely picture. In these matters we 
need scientific knowledge and advice. * 
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religious discipline, and the fervor of 
a finer ideal of life and human nature. 
Little of any value can come through 
the ballot-box or debates in Parliament, 
but we may look in the future to the 
legitimate action of the best and wisest 
women called in to the counsels of the 
Government for advice and co-opera- 
tion. 

We have tried to state accurately 
what we believe to be the chief griev- 
ances of the militant women and to 
give in briefest form an answer. How 
does the political situation stand to- 
day? Four years ago the suffragists’ 
demand was a simple one: “Votes for 
women as for men.” The Liberals 
have refused it. A new women's suf- 
frage society has started on the basis 
of adult suffrage—a Bill for adult suf- 
frage has been before Parliament. 
Some Socialists would support such a 
measure, others would only support 
manhood _ suffrage. The Unionist 
women’s society still supports the vote 
“as for men”; like the ostrich. they 
their heads and refuse to 
adult suffrage stealing quickly upon 
them. Meantime women 
are stolidly indifferent; 
all your houses” they say, and the more 
thoughtful resent the attitude of politi- 
cians by which the woman's vote is con- 
sidered only as a pawn in the political 
game, without reference as to whether 
the majority of women desire it or are 
fit to use it, or whether such a measure 
would be for the good of the com- 
munity. Most Liberals, we imagine. 
would support manhood suffrage, but a 
torrential flood of new inexperienced 
women voters could not be let loose 
upon the country by any responsible 
politician of any school, for it would 
give to women the casting vote. 

We believe that the adventures of 
the militants have effectually cooled 
any slight feeling there might have 
been in the country for any measure of 
women’s suffrage. It is felt that this 
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much of good has been done; we see 
for the first time what the political 
woman demands; she will be satisfied 
with no half-gifts. The seat in Parlia- 
ment, admission to public office, the 
seat on the Bench—these are the true 
goals. If the vote were given to- 
morrow the agitation in a worse form 
would continue for these further 
“rights,” as they would be called, and 
then for the passing of certain meas- 
ures. Women desire all the privileges 
without the duties and responsibilities 
of men. It is time that Mr. Mi'!’- 
Subjection of Women were fairly anid 
seriously considered and discussed. It 
differs very much from his other book- 
in vehemence of statement and lan 
guage. He was notoriously briefed 
by a woman, and was not able to cor 
rect or compare her statement by ap 
peal to other women. He had no 
mother (she died when he was a young 
child), no sister, no large acquaintance 
amongst women. One deep affection 
filled his life, and in that he thought he 
held complete understanding of a most 
difficult and complex question. The 
mistress of a more “a 
than the master of it. I[t is true 
that she is responsible for the house- 
hold, and must stay at home often to 
mind her child. He must tramp to his 
daily toil in an office perhaps to earn 
au week. The margin of expendi- 
ture must be a very small one after 
actual needs are provided for. The 
wife would like to go to a dance, the 
husband would rather play the violon- 
cello or golf than go to the City. But 
though man and woman are bound in 
their respective ways—both may find 
happiness, lead useful and houorable 
lives, tasting of the best life has to 
give. Unemployment and _ ill-health 
are the grim spectres that menace such 
an existence; there is nothing either 
degrading or enslaving that a woman 
should do her own housework ani look 
after her own child, while the talk of 


house is no 


slave” 
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_ economic independence for the woman 
in such a home is an absurdity. 

It is always said that a movement 
must not be judged by the first gener- 
ation of its supporters. They are still 
under the influence of older traditions. 
Are the militant women to be cunsid- 
ered as the legitimate successors of 
those who founded the suffrage move- 
ment? Are we to see in them the sec- 
ond and third generations of that move- 
ment? It is a curious speculation. 
The Nineteenth Century and After. 








Another curious speculation is whether 
woman is not committing a sex sui- 
cide, destroying all that she has won 
in the past, atrophying her finest qual- 
ities of heart and brain. 

Thus Nietzsche: “While woman ap- 
propriates new rights, aspires to be 
‘master,’ and inscribes ‘Progress of 
Woman’ on her flags and banners, the 


very opposite realizes itself with terri- , 


ble obviousness: woman retrogrades.” 
Ethel B. Harrison. 








CHAPTER I. 
TERTIUM QUID. 

1 would have you see Falmouth Har- 
bor, not as it lies to-day, empty save 
for a few hulks, and its own quay- 
punts, and, it may be, a rare nitrate 
barque or a Californian four-master 
with wheat put in for orders, but Fal!- 
mouth at the beginning of its great 
days, at the oncoming of the epic cyc!s 
of the French wars, which gave to its 
land-locked creeks their first impor- 
tance as a western rendezvous for 
England’s outgoing commerce. 

Conjure up Falmouth then, as it was 
in the early June of 1779, when the 
second great Mediterranean convoy of 
the year, a fleet of two hundred sail, 
lay folded like sheep within the green, 
wooded headlands awaiting a shift of 
wind, whilst butcher-boats and tailor- 
boats, bread-boats and water-boats did 
good business, and every tradesman 
between Penrhyn and Market-strand, 
Flushing and St. Mawes was reaping a 
golden harvest. 

Conceive that the soft, warm, over- 
cast, southerly weather, which has tied 
the fleet up for weeks, has backed to a 
brisk northerly breeze, and that the 
captain of the frigate in charge, H.M.S. 
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Paladin, impatient to be gone, lies off 
the Black Rock with his fore-topsail 
aback, firing signal guns to quicken the 
movements of slow, bluff-bowed, scup- 
pers-a2awash merchant-men, whose ma3- 
ters, more weather-wise than their 
commodore, and confident of the falling 
of a curtain of channel-fog, are in 
many cases ashore. 

Bang! bang! go those blank charges; 
Captain Wynyard will take no denials; 
his ancillary gun-brigs Snorter and 
Hawk are enforcing his orders; lnuding- 
parties of blue-jackets are patrolling 
Main Street, their officers push into 
back snuggeries, and old crcnies en- 
joying a parting rummer are hectored 
and sent about their business by little 
rascal middies without a hair un on their 
clins. The blue peter flutters every- 
where. the yvuardship flies more bunt- 
ing than any merchant jack can pos- 
sibly read unless he shall have at some 
time served his king as yeoman of the 
signals. Hence there is much hasty 
manning of boats at the Green Bank, 
takings aboard of belated washing, 
some shedding of tears, too, and ten- 
der farewells, but more drinking of 
healths, especially at Pendennis, where 
the geutlemen of the garrison mess, af- 
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ter a wet night of it, according to the 
custom of their day and service, are 
for giving a tipsy send-off to the officers 
sailing with the reliefs for Gibraltar. 

The anchorage is vocal to the plain- 
tive chanties of laboring jacks up-haul- 
ing heavy gaffs or getting home their 
cables to the clank of windlass pawls. 
The tide has turned, the ebb begins to 
carry seaward the floating weed, ca- 
bles grow right ahead, stocks are 
awash; over two hundred brigs, snows, 
sloops, and barques are on the move, 
when, justifying the growls of old 
channel pilots, the sun silvers, the day 
dims, puff after puff of down-driving 
flock intervenes between ship and 
ship, marks glimmer for a moment or 
two and go out. The sun, but now a 
ball of glistening silver, just tolerable, 
turns to a plaque of Spanish lustre, 
then to a disc of ruby, then mere cop- 
per, whilst the water runs pewter, lead, 
dross of lead. Impalpable whiteness 
spreads, portending disaster, a channel- 
fog has fallen upon the convoy in nar- 
row waters, whilst the one half has 
hardly gotten steerage-way upon it, and 
the other is still getting its anchors. 

Too late, the commodore saw his mis- 
take, no signals would avail him; his 
too peremptory orders had been obeyed, 
or would be obeyed, for no weak- 
handed merchantman wants to be the 
laggard of his convoy, the lame duck, 
hull-down to windward, that is plucked 
by the Cherbourg chasse-marée. Dan- 
gerous was the huddle of unhandy 
craft in the gut of the harbor mouth, 
nor was it so safe farther up, where 
the Mary of Yarmouth lay still at her 
moorings off St. Mawes hard, well in- 
shore, but not so wholly out of the fair- 
way that a half-drunk master who had 
lost his marks might not find her. 

So thought Mr. Sweetapple and 
looked his question. The skipper 
nodded and walked aft to his station. 
“Man the windlass!” said the mate, 
taking the forecastle. 
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Susan from the poop heard the unme- 
lodious grunting of the hands timing 
their efforts to the accented words of a 
jaunty old refrain, 


“Oh, don’t ye sneer at a sailor-lad 
though his for-tune may be low, 
Yor all my fancy dwells on Nancy, and 

I'll sing yo, heave yo, 
My lads, and I'll sing yo, heave yo!” 


Mr. Sweetapple rolled it out in a 
rich, rough, gravy-beef voice: his 
Quaker jacks joined in at the salient 
points with perfunctory, shamefaced 
groans, as though resenting the omis- 
sion of William Penn, a voluminous au- 
thor, and himself the son of an ad- 
miral, to provide suitable chanties for 
the needs of his seafaring followers. 

“This here ain’t Gracious Street, 
Susan, ma‘am; and, arter all, there 
beent no sin in it,” was the master’s 
excuse for his company’s unquakerly 
dereliction. 

A minute or two later he had 
weightier matters for thought, his “de- 
parture”’ to wit, as the seaman calls his 
last sight of land, and with corrugated 
brows took silent note of his exact posi- 
tion and fell again, as his headsails 
filled and drew, to exploring the fog 
which drove down harbor with him, 
conceding him capricious glimpses of 
other craft. Drab silhouettes of ship- 
ping loomed up out of its bosom from 
King Harry Passage and Penrhyn 
Roads and passed from sight again. 
But not from hearing; there, broad 
upon his starboard bow, some vigorous 
hailing was going on and not a little 
swearing, which a dull, pounding crash 
explained if it failed to justify. A 
transport brig, under a master new to 
these waters, had fallen athwart the 
hawse of a little snow running free; 
both jib-booms had gone, both foretop- 
masts had followed, and the craft, 
still foul, had taken ground under Penr- 
dennis. The fog which had wrought 
the mischief thinned for a moment as 
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though to show its handiwork, and then 
closed gauzy curtains around the 
strands. 

“What ships be they?” asked the 
master. The helmsman did not know, 
and Mr. Sweetapple, who did, was for- 
ward by the knightheads, invisible but 
audible, for an anxious man was Mr. 
Sweetapple that tide, no longer the 
choregos of an untuneful watch. but 
bull-voiced, remonstrant, minatory, yea, 
profane. 

“Keep her away! Port, sir, for the 
love o’ Gawd!” The channel was nar- 
rowish for this sort of thing, espe- 
cially with a following crowd of invis- 
ible craft. “Back-water, you fool 
row-boat, there; d’ye want to be run 
down? Yes—no—take yer ch’ice and 
go to the devil!’ (This in response to 
questions from the water, some crab- 
ber in fear for his pots, as Furley 
opined.) Then the mate, still bawling 
injurious observations at some name- 
less offender against the courtesies of 
navigation, a block of darker fog, it- 
self unpleasantly vocal, suddenly grew 
shrill. “Let her come up a bit! Ahoy, 
there! Where the mischief—-?” Fur- 
ley flung his weight upon the tiller- 
tackle—too late; a second block of 
grayness, swiftly growing in definition, 
loomed up, delivering broadsides of ex- 
pletives, and was aboard him before 
the Mary had obeyed her helm. Fol- 
lowed a long, shuddering, grinding im- 
pact; strange, angry voices mingled 
with the crackling of the faggot-fen- 
ders which Furley had _ providently 
hung overside; strange red faces, open- 
mouthed and vociferous, peered from 
the fog alongside. Everything was let 
go, and the two little vessels, luckily 
under easy canvas, lay for a minute in 
most unaffectionate contact, both their 
companies hard at it with sweep-heads 
and spare booms to pole them clear. 

It was during the warmth of this 
business that a singular thing befell; 
for now, whilst the master and all 
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hands, save the impassive helmsman, 
were noisily busy, came again that hail 
from the water astern, and then the 
thump of a shipped oar and two voices 
in converse beneath the brig’s counter. 

“"Tis the gentleman’s ship, sure 
enough, I tell ‘ee; the M, A, R, Y—Aw, 
yess———” 

“But——” 

“Tell’ee ’tis, then; what else? 
a fule as can’t read. D’ee think 
teach me—you, as can’t tell a cockstag 
from a mebbish? Now, captain, show 
a leg and lay hold o’ something!” 

And with that, and some scraping 
alongside, a shoreboat was hooked onto 
the port main-channels whilst a tall 
fellow, heavily cloaked in the military 
mode, silent, deliberate, and clumsy. 
got himself over the gunwale into the 
ship’s waist. The visitor passed a 
hand across his face, stared about him 
but said never a word, then felt in his 
fob, and, lurching to the ship’s rail. 
leaned over, rating his boatmen for 
thieves. They, without replying, expe- 
ditiously cast off, thrust astern, and 
were gone, swallowed up bodily by the 
fog. No sailors these, but harbor 
crimps turned longshoremen for the 0- 
casion; rogues in grain, and at home, 
by their Cornish speech. 

Their fare and dupe patted an empty 
fob, swearing softly as a man talks in 
his sleep. He had a thick tongue. Sue 
from her station upon the poop could 
see the upper part of his figure. He 
seemed both young and out of sorts, 
and had a lost air. She disliked and 
yet pitied him. Presently, recognizin. 
that his purse was gone, and that he 
was wasting his time, he turned from 
the gunwale and made his way :ift 
with dull, fixed eyes that disregarde: 
the laboring backs of the watch upo? 
the cther side of the main-hatch. 

“Tonal, Tonal, I say; come here, ye 
doennart fule! Noo, where the teffle iss 
Tonal?” At this point he raised his eyes 
and found himself face to face with 
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board; I am 
then aloud, 


leddy on 
whispered; 


sue. “A 
tamned!" he 
*“Ma’am, yer pairdon’s begged. . . . 
Uae ye sin ma batman?” 

It was at this juncture, and before 
Susan could ask the stranger what he 
meant or required, that the consenting 
efforts of two ships’ companies had got 
and the brig fell 
The changed 


their vessels clear, 
away before the wind. 
motion must have affected the young 
gentleman's equilibrium, for he stag- 
gered, buckling at the knees, made a 
snatch at the lady’s outstretched hand, 
and with its assistance took a seat upon 
the deck with the solemnity and delib- 
eration of the Lord Chancellor taking 
the woolsack. 

“Who are you? What is the matter 
with him? Do I know you, sir?” asked 
the startled girl, fast by her finger-tips. 
and puzzled as well by the helpless 
absurdity of the youth's position as by 
a certain elusive familiarity in his 
features. 

“C-C-Chish-holm, 
Kinloch 


the C- 
Chisholms o° En-En- 
shign in ta Térd, at your service: and, 


ma’am, of 
Shin. 


ry your leave, ma’am—fou.” 

Carrying the finger-tips reverently to 
his lips before releasing them, the lad 
went through the motions of a military 
salute, nodded heavily, closed lack-lus- 
tre eyes. leaned his head against the 
rail at the break of the poop and— 
slept. 

“"Tis a soldier-orficer as have lorst 
his ship, ma’am, and be somethin’ over- 
taken,” said the steersman. 

“Norratall, q-qui’ shober: s-sleepy, 
thashall,” corrected the gentleman po- 
litely, opening one watery eye and clos- 
ing it again with a gentle murmur of 
“K-King's health—send-off—friens’— 
guid friens’.” 

“Friends, indeed! What wicked fool- 
ishness!—and you. sir, so young!” ex- 
claimed Susan indignantly, taking in 
the situation and vexed at having spent 
her sympathy upon intoxication. 
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Ridiculously relaxed, unseasonably 
somnolent, the new arrival reposed, and 
it was in this condition that Iurley 
presently discovered him, bemused but 
loyal, able indeed to reply to each and 
every inquiry with the formula: “Ta 
King. Cot bless him! His name had 
become a matter of conjecture; his reg- 
iment, and, what was more to the pur- 
pose, the name of the transport in 
which he berthed, were for the time 
irrecoverable. 

What an admirable thing is knowl- 
edge of the world in a saint! Furley 
Was a man who had seen too much of 
life to be easily surprised at any mani- 
festation of human frailty. Taking the 
youth in with half an eye, he bade roll 
him in a spare staysail and lay him 
along in the lee waist-scuppers with an 
under head. 
“when ai be 


oakum boat-fender his 
“For.” said he, 
enough to put a name to his ship ‘twill 
be time enough to talk o° puttin’ bim 


Meanwhile thee'd 


sober 


aboard. best keep 
clear of him, Miss Tighe, ma’am. so to 
speak.” 

Sue assenting, spent the rest of the 
day at her knitting beneath the taffrail, 
entertained by the sober discourse of a 
Quaker steersman, who, knowing the 
coast by heart, expounded to the lady 
passenger by word of mouth the succes- 
sion of headlands: Pennance, Rosemul- 
lion, Helford Black Head, 
Manacles, Lizard. which 


River, the 


and the she 
would have seen had this chanuel-fog 
but lifted. 

But the thoughts 
with that foolish young man in 


staysail: 


girl's were busy 
the 
had she 


So the 


somewhere, surely, 


seen that nose. But where? 


day wore. 


The delicious brief midsummer twi- 
light drew on; the northerly wind had 


overcome its competitor; the convoy 
had run out of the fog, and, heading 
south-west with half a breeze abaft the 
beam, was running free. They had 
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lost the land: it was Sue’s first expe- 
rience of open sea. Here were two 
hundred sail travelling on into the 
gates of the sunset over a steel-blue 
planisphere. The weather was glori- 
ous, the water alongside clean and 
wine-dark—a new element to the girl 
used for long weeks on shipboard to 
the yellow Thames and the faint green 
opacity of the Channel. They were 
off at last, a mighty company; every 
hour of this breeze bore her nearer to 
where she would be; a wife she was. 
and would find her husband yet. She 
could have sung; all should be ex- 
plained, not pardoned: she would not 
blame him, but circumstances. She 
had paused in her walk at the break of 
the poop and, staying herself against 
the gentle pitching of the brig, with 
her hands upon the oaken rail, stood 
thus enjoying the triumph of the dying 
day, humming snatches of old songs, 
brimful of the thoughts of youth, which 
are long, long thoughts, and in most of 
us find no expression, nor found any in 
Sue, unless one counts the tints and 
contours of a woman’s unconscious 
beauty, the gleam of white teeth 
through parted lips, the tiny move- 
ments of nostrils drinking in the salted 
breeze, the restrained dance-steps of 
impatient feet, the flutter of an escaped 
tress around the pink shell of a rosy 
ear. 

Life and love were her only modes of 
expression, and, alack. through no fault 
of hers, both, ere her twentieth year, 
were in jeopardy of shipwreck. 

She had forgotten for an hour or two 
past the existence of that unbidden 
guest; his presence was recalled to her 
by the stirring of the canvas under 
which he lay: a hand appeared: the 
man was awaking: the lady desired to 
see no more, and returned to her end 
of the deck. But she was not to es- 
cape him: the stranger’s personality 
pursued her still; the skipper was 
mounting the companion with a 











troubled visage, handling the wig from 
which, for the second time that day, he 
had torn a curl. 

“Oh. Thomas Furley, do let the poor 
thing off! It will never see the end of 
the voyage at this rate. I had better 
begin a woollen night-cap for thee at 
once.” 

“Well, well, I dew fare to think as 
thee’d best, my dear, for as things 
frame aboard this hare brig, the poor 
seratch’ll not last me acrost the Bay, 
let alone to Gib. Who'd a-thought as 
ewents would have tarned out that 
stoopid? Here's this orficer-boy sober 
enough to give an account of hisself. 
Sims he carries the King’s colour in the 
78rd, Lord M’Leod’s Regiment. (High- 
landers they be, so he say; rum com- 
pany for Us, eh?) He sim naterally 
anxious to rejine his mess. likewise for 
to set eyes upon his kit. Now. heart 
alive, what be I to dew with him?” 
The speaker’s brow wrinkled with per- 
plexities as yet unshared by Sue; his 
hands fingered the mutilated wig, turn- 
ing it between them—another curl was 
evidently in danger. Sue took it from 
him. 

“Nay, but what prevents you from 
signalling to his ship and setting him 
on board her?” 

“A nateral question for a woman. 
Miss Tighe, ma’am—my dear, I'd say: 
but it sims as his ship is one o' the 
tew as took the ground under Penden- 
nis, an’ he bein’ drunk, and his boat- 
men as bad or wuss, didn’t see no dif- 
ference atween the tew Marys. ‘All in 
the fambly,’ no doubt they says; but it 
comes to this, there be his ship hard 
and fast (onless they’ve towed her up- 
harbor by this), and here be we with this 
onfortnit young friend chucked aboard 
us jest as he stand. He've bin and 
gone and lorst ivry mortal thing in this 
blessed world: his purse, his company, 
his commission, his kit, his weapons 
(better without them, in my opinion. 
but there!). Fact, here we've got him 
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on our hands without a stitch o’ trav- 
elling linen, nor so much as a hair- 
brush nor a handkercher.” 

Sue’s clear laugh might have been 
heard in the forecastle. “Oh, if that is 
all, he will not suffer long. Think of 
the rolls of longcloth which good Mr. 
Hippisley sent on board for me. Hand- 
kerchiefs, indeed? If one of you can 
take his measurements, I'll fit him out 
from top to toe in a week, Mr. Furley.” 

“Bless thy kind heart, but that’s as 
the weather allows, Miss Susan, 
ma’am; not but what I sim to fare to 
think as thee’d manage somehow, for I 
niver see tailor ashore to match thee 
with the needle. But, meantime, 
where are we to berth the young gen’- 
Iman? Nights is warm at this time o’ 
year——”’ 

“Oh, but you cannot let him lie on 
deck, sir, nor berth forward with the 
sailors—they would not like it: and I 
think you said in the Downs the fore- 
castle was very full. Why not clear 
out the spare locker next to Mr. Sweet- 
apple?” 

“And over agin thee? 
stowage, Susan, my gal. 
are sure thee won’t object?” 

“I? Why? I am a married woman. 
And, beside, what else is to be done? 
"Tis but for a few days at most.” 

But it was for more. To begin with, 
neither the frigate nor either of the 
gun-brigs—the only ‘possible craft to 
which this derelict could be made over 
—took notice of the brig’s waft, and 
by the end of the week the young 
stranger was too grateful, too comfort- 
able, and upon too friendly terms with 
his hosts, for the idea of a transfer to 
be entertained by either of the parties 
to the subsisting arrangement. 

“Ye ken, Mester Furley, that a cer- 
tain ceremony prevails at a regimental 
mess, and that a shentleman pro-jeckit 
intill the midst of pairfect strangers 
(Southrons, forbye; some of them 
aiblins officers’ leddies), wanting baith 


’Tis closeish 
Thee 
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siller and uniform, would be subjeckit 
to inconveniences from the first, and 
might hae his deeficulties in presairvin’ 
the status of his rank and gentrice—so, 
ef ye can pit up wi’ ma pree-sence, and 
the young leddy disna objec’——” 

It appeared that the young lady did 
not object. The irregularig~az the 
young gentleman's first introduction, 
and other matters, were tacitly over- 
looked, or admonished by a word when 
occasion offered, and never again re- 
ferred to. The indulgence which our 
working classes still extend to intoxi- 
cation was granted by all classes less 
than a century since to what was then 
considered a manly foible. Susan 
frowned, pitied and pardoned, 

In the matter of his accommodation 
she declined absolutely to be consid- 
ered, or to accept the post of referee. 
“I am a beggar myself, sir, an object 
of our good Mr. Furley’s charity: yes, 
and like you, in the King’s service 
(strange that two of us should be de 
pendent upon the goodness of these 
kind people). I am the wife of Major 
Tighe. D’ye happen to have met my 
husband?” 

Ensign Chisholm had already learned 
from the skipper as much of the lady’s 
circumstances as would put him upon 
his guard: he asked no questions; he 
did not know the Major, but found a 
willingness within him to make the ac- 
quaintance of the Major’s wife. He 
Was very young, ardent and honorable; 
an unspoiled youth of a poor ancient 
stock of Highland gentry, sensitive, ret- 
icent, hardy, and proud. His barrack 
experiences at Hounslow and Penden- 
nis had disgusted his native virtue; 
he welcomed this return te a godly so- 
ciety and to language and living as 
clean as the sea-wind. This lady 
brought near to his fancy the forms of 
bonny sisters of his own in the far- 
away north. where the misty, gray 
mountains crowd in around the head 
of Loch Shin. But there was more 
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than mere femininity in question; her 
face puzzled him. 

And his her. It was neither his 
youth, nor his sex, nor the general re- 
semblance of his small personal traits 
to the ways of her brother Draycott 
(whose inattention to her letter still 
grieved and surprised her), but her 
memory was tantalized by a more par- 
ticular likeness in this young Scot to 
an indefinite image of an unlocalized 
haunting entity whom she had encoun- 
tered elsewhere. 

One day light broke. The young 
people were sitting within earshot of 
the helmsman; Susan, turning a burn- 
ing face toward the youth, said hur- 
riedly and low: “I trust ye will permit 
me to return your guinea, Mr. Chis- 
holm.” 

CHAPTER II. 
AT SEA. 

So, in the lengthening days of that 
delaying spring of 1779, the girl sailed 
away upon her life’s adventure. We 
will neither overrate nor minimize it; 
women have done as much for love be- 
fore and since, and to eyes accustomed 
to importunate maps and the solicita- 
tious of the organizers of Mediterra- 
nean cruises, to which all things in the 
way of foreign travel are summed up 
in a booklet of coupons, a run out to 
the Rock may seem a simple affair. 
But things have changed mightily dur- 
ing the past hundred and thirty years, 
and that contraction of the 
globe’s surface, which they tell us is 


secular 


ever in progress, must surely have ac- 
celerated, bringing places surprisingly 
near, which were then remote and te- 
diously difficult of access. 

Moreover, ‘twas war-time: and who 
to-day can give their proper value to 
the words? To us, the sheltered peo- 
ple. war is merely something distant, 
temporary, and disagreeable; a fuss in 
the papers, a nuisance to be abated by 
the proper authorities; at worst, a dis- 
ease under control, with convalescence 
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and its compensations already in sight. 
That hostilities should touch Us. should 
endanger anything We really value 
(nearer than some remote and trouble- 
some colony, say), should restrict the 
usual supplies, delay the Indian mails, 
or limit our continental tours. is outside 
our experience and needs a resolute ef- 
fort of the imagination to bring within 
focus. 
But to 

tresses of 


those ancestors and 
grandfathers’ 
grandparents, who jump so close to the 
eye and grow so vividly human and 
real when a forgotten bundle of yellow 
letters is untied, and the long-dead 
hearts are set beating once more and 
their long-silent awaken—to 
these, I say, War-time had its definite 
and particular significance. This war 
of the year 1779 was no affair of rectifi- 
eation of frontiers, no punitive expedi- 
tion, nor reconnaissance in force. It 
was not distant at all, but quite close, 
and threatening to be Paul 
Jones (“The Pirate’) had hovered for 
months off the western coasts making 
prizes. had even burnt the shipping in 
Whitehaven (a place of consequence 
then, with a West Indian fleet of its 
own). Nor had any one found time or 
courage to interfere with him: our ad- 
mirals, Keppel and his second-in-com- 
mand, having quarrelled and_ stood 
their trials, found more serious mat- 
ters to occupy their valorous attentions 
than the integrity of our shores. A 
touch of the Summer Palace this: but 
there was no lack of chinoiseries in the 
management of our affairs at the mo- 
ment. King George, having insisted 
too stiffly upon his pound of tea, had 
aroused the spirit of the Bostonians, to 
whom other colonists had rallied, and 
now, the mutinous Madras Council hav- 
ing furnished her with valid excuse. 
France was coming into it. dragging 
Spain at her heels. Neither was keen, 
both were rotten, and revolution near: 
with the Spaniard especially was no 


ances- 


ours, one's 


voices 


closer. 
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chivalrous alacrity; his minister, whilst 
discussing the terms of alliance, “‘quiv- 
ered in every limb and could scarce ar- 
ticulate.” Nathless, we had _ plenty 
upon our backs in 1779. 

And now for a racial touch. ong- 
lishmen, who were so deadly sick of 
the American muddle, which had de- 
generated into Indian massacres, diver- 
sified by ludicrous blundering (a certain 
Captain French had just surrendered 
four and his entire 
force of a hundred men to a lieutenant 
and four privates who had gravely rep- 
resented themselves as bringing the 
summons of an irresistible army)— 
our countrymen. I say, who would en- 
list upon no terms for America, took 
the shilling by the thousand to “fight 
the French,” and poor King George be- 
Verily, 


armed schooners 


came almost popular again. 
we are the people. 

Truly, this was no little war. All 
four combatants were exhausted before 
it really began. Those revolting Eng- 
lishmen “the herring-pond”™’ 
were so nearly humbled that they, who 
had drawn the sword rather than pay 
a doit of interest upon debt incurred in 
their own defence against these French- 
men. supplicating young King 
Louis graciously to assume the Pro- 
tectorate of America—and advance 
them a little ready money. Oh, my 
brothers, my brothers! 

Folly. indecision. and mixed motives 
all round—so much we can descry; also 
that this bloody business will go bur- 
rowing on like a cancer, affecting far 
distant members; Sugar Islands, of 
course, will exchange hands; there will 
be killing on African rivers; in Hydera- 
bad there shall be ruin and destruction, 
and (touching us more closely) the Brit- 
ish Channel shall become such a risk 
for shipping that much London tonnage 
shall go north-about by way of the Ork- 
neys, and all valuables from the East 


1How modern and preventable does the 
dispute seem when one comes upon the col- 
loquialism in a business letter of that day! 


across 


were 
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shall be landed at Bristol, or at Glou- 
cester, be carted over the Cotswolds to 
Lechlade, and so down to London in 
barge by way of Oxford and Maiden- 
head. (Does this appeal to the mod- 
ern mind?) 

Incidentally an allied fleet shall 
sweep the Channel and coop up ours at 
Spithead, and it shall be touch-and-go 
with us whether we shall not be in- 
vaded at last. 

But none of these happenings shall 
come into our story; merely shall this 
item affect us, that Spain, 
yearning to recover her southern fort- 
ress, shall bind France and herself by 
a solemn pact “neither to consent to 
peace, truce, nor suspension of hostili- 
ties until Gibraltar be surrendered.” 

And, as we know, it is to this partic- 
ular focus of the war, now fanned to 
tame, that our Susan is hastening as 
Friend Hippisley’s brig and 
Furley’s seamanship may 


closely 


fast as 
Thomas 
carry her. 

Thus the voyage began. 
have you realize not only the perspec- 
tive but the intimate circumstances of 
it. make you see—but shall probably 
fail in my endeavor—the tininess of the 
ship, the straitness of that small, dark 
cabin where Sue must sit in heavy 
weather with nothing to amuse her but 
her knitting; for the brig rolled so 
abominably that, apart from the smell 
of bilge-water, there was no holding 
such heavy books as the only two upon 
Master Furley’s shelf, a big Bible, and 
a smaller volume, a Compleat Modern 
Navigator's Tutor, by Joshua Kelly of 
Broad Street, Wapping, at Wapping New 
Stairs. 1720. There was, indeed, the 
master’s private sea-clock, a hanging 
sand-glass, which the girl took under 
her charge and turned end for end at 
three-hour intervals. She could empty 
and repack her chest, too, wondering, 
smiling, and almost weeping over the 
prodigal kindness and minute fore- 
thought of her host. The quantity, va- 
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riety, and solid worth of the outfit took 
her breath at her first discovery of its 
presence on board, and her realization 
that everything within that substan- 
tially built box, with its rope-becket at 
either end, and her name painted upon 
its lid, was her very own. The thing 
was five times the size of her hair 
trunk (redeemed for her by Jasper 
Tutty on the morrow of her rescue). 
The child had never possessed so much 
clothing before in her life, and, marvel 
of marvels, the sizes and the fitting 
were admirable. Surely the hand of 
Jemima was in this, her darling Je- 
mima, Jemima of the many-wrinkled, 
eap-encircled, homely face; much-expe- 
rienced, tireless:in silent kindnesses, 
just such a countenance as Vader Helst 
would have put upon canvas; albeit 
Sue had never heard of Vader Helst. 

So, upon rolly days the girl sorted 
and rejoiced, laughing at times with 
catches and happy constrictions of the 
white throat, and praying as fervently 
for the welfare of those kind hearts 
she was leaving behind as they were 
praying for hers. 

Thus, in dirty weather, of which she 
had not overmuch, but on fair days she 
kept the deck, as her fellow-passenger 
atternpted to do in all weathers. 

The poor lad suffered for it, bearing 
his sufferings with the silent pride of 
youth. His maritime experiences in 
the land-embraced sea-lochs of his na- 
tive Sutherland had been poor prepara- 
tion for the staggering buffets of beam- 
seas, and the down-plunge of the little 
brig into ocean valleys where her lower 
sails lost the wind. 

In a word, young Chisholm was un- 
dergoing the humiliating experiences 
incidental to a first week at sea. He 
alone of the company of the Mary of 
Yarmouth failed at the trencher, who 
by nature and habit was an able 
trencherman. He alone had no sea- 
legs, whose legs had never failed him 
before. He could not pace the deck 


beside the lady without barging into 
her: twice he had slipped up whilst in 
her presence and bumped himself dis- 
gracefully; he had fallen foul of the 
steersman whilst turning and had 
been fain to embrace the binnacle. He 
had emerged from the cabin on all- 
fours. 

The lady, secure in the equilibrium 
acquired during her three weeks’ voy- 
age between London and the Start, 
tripped and sidled, pliantly giving to 
the plunge and recovery of the lively 
little craft, with a frank grace which 
her comrade yearned to imitate. To 
accompany her in her daily constitu- 
tional was at present beyond his pow- 
ers, but he set himself to practise at 
night. 

To him, patrolling the poop in per- 
severing zig-zags, came Zabulon Sweet- 
apple, mate, crooking an undesired 
arm. 

“A dark ship this, Mr. Chis’sum.” 
The man’s voice sounded mournful and 
low. 

“I had not noticed it, sir. We hang 
the usual lights, I suppose. And, as 
for illuminating this deck, the binnacle 
is mair than suffeecient, for it iss to 
avoid being seen at my exercises that 
I practise them at night.” In speaking 
so «tify he reckoned without his legs. 
and was fain to clutch the arm he had 
rejected. 

The mate groaned hollowly. “ ‘Bod- 
ily exercise profiteth little,’ saith the 
apostle, and when I spoke of darkness 
I spoke in a figure. D’ye know, sir, that 
barring us two. and the cook— a poor 
creature that hardly counts—there be 
nought but Quakers in our company? 
Quakers——” he sighed, “as calls their- 
selves the Lord’s people and despiseth 
others. Pharisees, I calls ’em.” 

“A ferry goot sort of fowk, in ma 
humble opeenion, Mr. Mate.” 

“Closed to reason, sir; wise in their 
own conceit. Aye, aye, a dark ship, a 
dark house! ‘Son of man, thou dwell- 
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est in the mist of a rebellious house, 
which have eyes to see and see not: 
they have ears to hear and hear not: 
for they are a rebellious house’ (‘Zekiel, 
twelve, two). Now, p’raps ye'll not be- 
lieve me, sir, but ‘tis gawspel fact as 
they Quakers reject the ordinances; no 
bread, no wine, and, wust of all, no 
ile.” Another sepulchral groan. 

“Dear me, you don’t say so!” re- 
plied Chisholm in conciliatory wise, 
trying hard to keep down his supper. 
“What then are you?” 

“Il be one of the last o the Lord’s 
Anointers, sir,” proudly thumping a 
broad bosom. “Mebbe you niver 
heard on ‘em; howsumiver, they be an 
ancient and honorable seck, once strong 
in numbers, but now dwindled to a 
few; a handful of corn on the top of a 
mountain, or rather aboard a little 
brig, only me and the cook (a new con- 
vert of mine, and a weakish vessel). 
But,” kindling, “few or many, whilst 
there be one, so be ‘tis this one, we'll 
march onto glory anointing!” 

His voice rolled out in a sort of 
song. The great bald head of Furley 
appeared at the break of the poop, si- 
lently keeping an eye upon the manceu- 
vres of his second-in-command. 

“Seemingly you've never heard of our 
dispensation. No? Tha’s curis, too. 
You see, we ‘noints the sick. With 
ile, ye know.” He produced a small 
bottle and drew a cork: a rank, greasy 
odor exhaled, which began to turn 
the stomach of his unfortunate au- 
ditor. 

“Now, if you'll pardon my mention- 
ing it, sir, you was mortial sick in my 
last watch.” 

“And am like to be so again, if ye 
persist in sticking that stuff under ma 
neb!” cried the lad, his inwards heav- 
ing. 

“That's the flesh, sir; the sperrit is 
what we aims at. Which brings me to 
my pint. Jest ye let me anoint ye—a 
little dab——” 
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“Not for worlds, my goot man—oop! 
—pardon me!” 

“Zabulon Sweetapple, I'll trouble thee 
to put that muck o’ thine in the scup- 
pers and tend to thy duty: she be a 
full point off her course.” 

The master’s head disappeared again; 
the mate, muttering an unapostolic 
oath, turned from Chisholm to the 
steersman, whom he addressed in 
terms which left that dreamer’s ears 
tingling until the end of his trick. 

Susan, too, was smilingly obdurate to 
his missionary zeal. 

“But I am Church of England, you 
see, Mr. Sweetapple, baptized and con- 
one cannot be two things at 
Of course, whilst I am 


firmed; 
once; can one? 


with these dear Quakers I do as they 
do: I can't help that, can 1? 
you feel yourself, left alone, as you tell 


How do 


me? 

“Upheld, ma’am, won'erfully upheld, 
for the most part. Ye see, ma’am, I 
am a saved man, converted under good 
Mr. Newton—Captain John Newton, as 
he was then—in his Guineaman. Oh, a 
holy man! Sweet and precious times 
we've had together, him and me, with 
the pitch a-bubblin’ betwix the deck- 
planks and the niggers a-hollerin’ 
agoa! agoa! under hatches.” 

“Was he a slaver, then?” asked Sue, 
somewhat aghast. 

“Black Ivory, ma’am, the usual thing, 
as foretold by Scripture, ‘Cursed be 
Canaan, a servant of servants shall he 
be’ (Genesis nine, twenty-five). Yes, 
upheld, as a rule. Not but what I've 
had my times of sperritool declension. 
Port, a bit, ma’am” (it was light 
weather and Sue was taking a lesson in 
steering). “The brig bein’ on her best 
point of sailing and the wind so stiddy, 
ye'll need but to keep yer hands on the 
tiller. Not but what these here tay- 
kles be handy in hard weather and 
with a following run of sea; beautiful 
provisions of nature I calls em. Oh, I 
be come of godly folk, Anointers, the 
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whole lot of us, for hunderds and hun- 
derds of years, and with a drop of 
salt water in the blood as works to the 
top at times. Why, there’s my father’s 
uncle's head-board in Grays churchyard 
to show it. (They set it up as soon as 


back from Cuaraccas 
‘Sacred to the 
Vaster 


death 


his snow 
without him.) 
of Tobias Sivectapple, 
this Parish, what met his 
Hands of a Shark. 

**Let me dic the death of the Righteous, 
and let my last end be like his. 

“Yes, all gone, ma’am, the last of the 
old Anointers of the Chilterns. None 
left but me, and these Quakers seek 
my life to destroy it (in a manner of 
speaking). Did ye ever hear how near 
I come to bein’ a Latter Day Sacramen- 
tarian? No! Then T'll tell ye. Ah, 
that was an escape an’ a half!” 

“But why an escape? If you are the 
last of would it 
natural to join some other body?” 

“Ah. yah, ma‘am, that’s the wisdom 
is written, ‘A seed 


come 
Vemory 
Wariner of 
at the 


your people. not be 


o this world. It 
shall serve Him’ (Psalms twenty-two. 
thirty). We are the that’s me. 
But, as | was a-going to tell ye, some 
years back when on a job below-bridge. 
lighterin’, I fell into such a low spot 
didn't seem to mind which end 
bein’ led away by 


Seed; 


as | 
came fo'most. So, 
Satan in the shape of a youngish fe- 
male widder-woman (he makes up as 
an angel of light at times, and comes 
nigh to deceive the very Elect, as she 
did me; but there!) was a 
L.D.S. and kep’ a cook-shop at Mill- 
wall and swep’ out and dusted down 
Zoar Chapel and found it in candles at 
so much a month. She from 
down Ashford way, and flead- 
cakes. Ah!" (the mate sighed regret- 
fully). “The flesh-pots o° Egypt!" he 
murmured, and proceeded. “I sort of 
made up to her (being weak and mis- 
led), and she made out she’d have me 
if I was a full church member: so I 
made apperlication to the elders. 


She 


come 
made 


As It Happened. 


“They was what we call Leadin’ 
People of the Cause; I never see lead- 
inger, and sorter kep’ Zoar Chapel in 
their breeches pockets. 

“Sez they, ‘Brother Sweetapple, we 
be a bit s’prised at your letter. Our 
open to all, yes, to the 
humblest of God's crea- 
have the privilege of 


free seats is 
weakest and 
tures, and you 
putting something inter the plate same 
as we. But full membership in our 
little Zion us for the 
only.’ Then they sets to and tries me 
on a wind and runnin’ free. Lastly they 
ups and sez they thinks mine an inter- 
esting case and was pleased to hev met 
me; it'd mean total immersion (twas 
Jenooary), and when I din’t shy at 
that, they shifts and sez they thought 
my intellectools wasn't up to their 
mark, and I'd best talk it over with the 
Lord and—p'raps apply agin six 
months later. 

“Bout June I writ agin, but whilst 
they hung in the wind, that young 
widder-woman ups and gives me the 
mitten and marries a tailor, which was 
and naterally 


keeps Chosen 


a blessin’ in disguise, 
opened my eyes to the true kericter of 
the L.D.S8. Still, having applied, I 
stuck to it and kep’ my app ‘intment— 
same two leadin’ and pretty 
stiff and offish I found ‘em. ‘Sweetap- 
ple,’ they begins, no bothering me this 
time, ma’am, my best lighter had sunk 
in Limehouse Reach, and they'd heerd 
(Stabboard, stabboard—keep her 
‘sweetapple,’ sez they, 


elders, 


on't. 
full, ma’am.) 
‘We're more s‘prised than we care to 
We giv you good counsel.’ ‘And 
‘To talk it over with 
the Lord, sez they. ‘An’ I done it,’ 
sez I, ‘and He giv me a right clear 
message.” ‘Ho,’ sez they, very lofty 
like, as though a lighterman was sorter 
presumin’, and none but owners and 
should take orders from 
‘And, pray, what might 
‘He say,’ 
like, ‘Go, 


say. 
I took it,’ sez I. 


wharfingers 
Headquarters. 
He hey bid ye do? sez they. 
broken-spirited 


sez I, very 
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thou, Sweetapple, and make 
apperlication for full membership’ in 
Zoar, and I wishes ye luck. Not as I 
reckons you'll get in, for I bin trying 
to get inter that there chapel Myself 


Zabulon 


this thirty year, and ain't in yet.’ 

“Oh, Mr. Sweetapple, how wicked of 
Whatever did those poor men 
shocked but 


you! 


say?” cried Susan, 
amused. 

“Never ye mind what they 
ma'am. Fact, I dunno as I waited long 


enough to catch the drift on't, feeling a 


said. 
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look ye here, 
Now, 


depart. And 

(IXeep her full.) 
that there female 
brought to bed with 


eall to 
ma’am. 
what follered; 
der-woman was 
triplets first run, and druv her tailor- 
man to drink and the Marshalsea, show- 
ing plainly that ‘All things work to- 
gether for good to them that love God’ 
(Romans eight, twenty-eight). And 
there go three bells, and ‘tis time to 
keep her away, so p'raps I'd best take 


see 


wid- 


the hellum.” 


Ashton Hilliers. 


(To be continued.) 





LORD HALIFAX TO HIS DAUGHTER. 


The Marquis of Halifax of the Com- 
monwealth and Restoration had, we 
know, some shrewd ideas on the sub- 
ject of naval discipline and training. 
He also had certain opinions about the 
habits and behavior of the female sex, 
and was brave enough to put them on 
paper the title “Advice to a 
Daughter.” Bold nobleman! For much 
less nowadays would Suffragettes have 


under 


tied themselves up to your area rail- 
had their indignant bodies 
sent to you by parcels post. Every 
man is ready with advice enough and 
to spare for his son, but before re- 
Margaret even his Majesty's 
For this reason, 


ings, or 


volted 
Ministers are dumb. 
that no ordinary male will now venture 
to admonish the other sex. it may be 
interesting to explore the pages of a 
musty old book written more than two 
centuries ago, and, if we be very reck- 
less, to extract therefrom certain max- 
ims and apply them to the present gen- 
parenthesis, why make 
sham martyrs by sending people to 
prison who want to go there? There is 
a tale of a Russian Countess who dab- 
bled with Nihilism: one evening at a 
semi-Nihilistic tea-party the house was 
surrounded, and she was seized by two 


eration. In 


stalwart wardresses, who removed her 


Presently she re- 
and 


to another room. 
turned dishevelled 
“On m’a fouetté 
she moaned, “avec un soulier.” 
would doubtless have preferred Sibe- 
ria;—but the tea-parties ceased. 

Lord Halifax begins his dissertation 
with some remarks on religion. 

“As to your particular faith,” he 
writes “keep to the religion that 
is grown up with you, both as 
it is the best in itself, and that 
the reason of staying in it upon 
that is somewhat stronger 
for than it will perhaps 
be allowed to be for ours; in re- 
spect that the voluminous inquiries 
into the truth, by reading, are less ex- 
pected from you.” The Bible is “the 
best of books,” and will be direction 
enough for her not to change. 

On the whole, however, his attitude 
is not unlike that of the average 
Frenchman of the present day, who 
rarely visits a church, thinks as freely 
as he pleases, supports his Government 
in its attack on the religious orders— 
and yet. in his heart, much prefers that 
his wife and daughter should attend 
Mass. The Marquis was a religiously 
minded man, but not a religious Chris- 
tian, and there is little or nothing in 


tears, 
enfant,” 
She 


and in 


comme ul 


ground 
your sex, 
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his essay that might not have been 
penned by a devout Buddhist. Still, 
he would have his daughter grow up a 
religious woman. 

The largest portion of his discourse is 
on the subject of “husbands. Appar- 
ently, love-matches were rare in those 
days. “It is one of the disadvantages 
belonging to your sex, that young 
women are seldom permitted to make 
their own choice; their friends’ care 
and experience are thought safer guides 
to them than their own fancies; and 
their modesty often forbiddeth them to 
refuse when their parents recommend, 
though their inward consent may not 
entirely go along with it.” 

Let those who clamor for women’s 
votes consider the following passage:— 

“You must first lay it down for a 
foundation in general that there is in- 
equality in the sexes, and that for the 
better economy of the world, the men, 
who were to be the lawgivers, had the 
larger share of reason bestowed upon 
them; by which means your Sex is bet- 
ter prepared for the compliance that is 
necessary for the better performance 
of those duties which seem to be most 
properly assigned to it.” 

It is this fundamental fact, that 
there is “inequality in the sexes,” 
which the Shrieking Sisterhood for- 
gets. The strongest will ever be the 
lawgivers, and, generally speaking, 
might is right. But there are conso- 
lations. “The first part of our life 
is a good deal subjected to you in the 
nursery, where you reign without com- 
petition, and by that means have the 
advantage of giving the first impres- 
sions. Afterwards, you have stronger 
influences, which, well-managed, have 
more force in your behalf than all our 
privileges and jurisdictions can pretend 
to have against you. You have more 
strength in your looks than we have in 
our laws. and more power by your 
tears than we have by our arguments.” 

He acknowledges that it is hard that 
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there should be one law for a husband 
and another for a wife,—that an offence 
should be considered “in the utmost de- 
gree criminal in the woman, which in _ 
a man passeth under a much gentler 
censure.” But it is the way of the 
world, he says, and necessary for the 
preservation of the family honor, which 
a woman has in her keeping. 

A husband’s faults are a wife’s op- 
portunities; “I am tempted to say, That 
a wife is to thank God her husband 
hath faults. (Mark the seeming para- 
dox, my Dear, for your own instruc- 
tion, it being intended no further.) A 
husband without faults is a dangerous 
observer, he hath an eye so piercing. 

The faults and passions of hus- 
bands bring them down to you, and 
make them content to live upon less un- 
equal terms than faultless men would 
be willing to stoop to.” No one has 
ever met the faultless man, save in the 
pages of lady novelists; he does not ex- 
ist any more than the yeyaAonrperys 
avnp of Aristotle, but no doubt it is 
quite justifiable to use him as a bogey 
for frightening a demoiselle into mak- 
ing the best of a future husband's 
faults! Lord Halifax would probably 
have been the first to confess that he 
had never met the faultless man, and 
would never meet him though he at- 
tained to the years of Methuselah. “In 
case a drunken husband should fall to 
your share, if you will be wise and pa- 
tient, his wine shall be of your side; it 
will throw a veil over your mistakes. 

Others will like him less, and 
by that means he may perhaps like you 
the more. When after having dined 
too well he is received at home with- 
out a storm, or so much as a reproach- 
ing look, the wine will naturally work 
out all in kindness, which a wife must 
encourage, let it be wrapped up in 
never so much impertinence.” 

It is unpleasant advice. and seems to 
leave out of consideration the possi- 
bility that a wife might help her hus- 
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band to better things, or that she might 
have too much love for him to ac- 
quiesce in or profit by his frailty. But 
drunkenness was not looked upon with 
any very great disgust then, and the age 
was less squeamish and sentimental. 

Husbands sometimes had “nerves,” 
it would seem, even in the Seventeenth 
century. “It concerneth you to have 
an eye prepared to discern the first ap- 
pearances of cloudy weather, and to 
watch when the fit goeth off, which sel- 
dom lasteth long if it is let alone. 
But whilst the mind is sore, everything 
galleth it. and that maketh it necessary 
to let the black humor begin to spend 
itself, before you come in and venture 
to undertake it.” 

The Stingy husband is a hard nut to 
crack. “There are few passions more 
untractable than that of avarice.” 
However, he thinks that women are far 
too ready to call their husbands “a 
close-handed wretch,” and that a wife 
before making an outcry should find 
out what her husband’s expenses are 
and how much money he can properly 
spend on her. A good deal can be 
done by taking a: man in the right 
mood—“A dose of wine will work upon 
this tough humor, and for the time 
dissolve it. Your business must be 

to watch these critical mo- 
ments.” Few men indeed are ever 
lenient or generous when their stom- 
achs are empty! 

There is reason in his remark “That 
a wife very often maketh better figure 
for her husband’s making no great 
one. His unseasonable weak- 
ness may bo doubt sometimes grieve 
you, but then set against it this, that 
it giveth you the dominion, if you will 
make the right use of it, you 
must be very undexterous if when your 
husband shall resolve to be an ass, you 
do not take care he may be your ass.” 
She must be very careful, however, to 
give him his due in public, lest “the 
tame creature may be provoked to 
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break loose and to show his dominion 
for his credit, which he was content to . 
forget for his ease. In short, the 
surest and the most approved method 
will be to do like a wise Minister to 
an easy Prince: first give him the or- 
ders you afterwards receive from him.” 
Is not this a delightful little sketch, 
and do we not all know the wife who 
makes a better figure for her husband’s 
making no great one? But none the 
less, easy Princes and weak husbands 
are kittle cattle to drive, and the 
Minister and the wife alike will know 
many an anxious moment in pursuit of 
their Sisyphzean task. The “shame- — 
less stone” will seem to be nigh the 
hill-top, when suddenly it will fall back 
and crush the struggling creature who 
has been striving so hard to heave it in 
the right direction. 


avtis erecta médovde xvAivdéro AGas dva- 
ys. 


“With all this, that which you are to 

pray for is a wise husband. 
Such a husband is as much above 
all the other kinds of them, as a ra- 
tional subjection to a Prince, great in 
himself, is to be preferred before the 
disquiet and uneasiness of Unlimited 
Liberty.” 

There was furious seeking after 
pleasure in those days, and probably a 
tendency on the part of many great la- 
dies to neglect their homes and fam- 
ilies. No doubt it was all very daz- 
zling to a girl fresh from the school- 
room. Courts were gay and glittering 
then, most people pursued the happi- 
ness of the moment. romped and 
danced, flirted and intrigued, with the 
zest of a younger world; ate, drank, 
and were merry, while Kings were but 
Chief Revellers, and the sun of pleas- 
ure shone brighter than ever after 
its eclipse behind the clouds and smoke 
of the Puritan storm. “Take heed of 
earrying your good breeding to such a 
height as to be good for nothing and 
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to be proud of it. Some think it hath 
a great air to be above troubling their 
thoughts with such ordinary things as 
their house and family.” He sketches 
out the day of the idle woman of fash- 
ion. She “sails up and down the 
house to no kind of purpose, and looks 
as if she came thither only to make a 
visit. After Her Emptiness 
hath been extreme busy about some 
very thing, she eats her 
breakfast half an hour before dinner, 
to be at greater liberty to afflict the 
company with her discourse; then call- 
eth for her coach, that she may trouble 
her acquaintance, who are already 
cloyed with her, she setteth 
out like a ship out of the harbor, ladea 
with trifles and cometh back with 
them; at her return she repeateth to 
her faithful waiting-woman the tri- 
umphs of that day’s impertinence; then 
wrapped up in flattery and clean linen 
goeth to bed so satisfied that it throw- 
eth her into pleasant dreams of her 


senseless 


own felicity.” 

The penalty, he says, that falls on 
such an one is loss of her servants’ re- 
spect, of her husband's fealty, of her 
children’s love. She becomes insignifi- 
cant in her own house, and only dis- 
covers her miserable plight when it is 
too late to amend it. She is doomed 
to play second fiddle to the old house- 
keeper, and is brought under a censure 
which is a much heavier thing than the 
troubles she has sought to avoid. 

There follow some sage remarks con- 
cerning a parent's dealings with chil- 
dren. “You must begin early to make 
them that they may obey 
you.” not to expect re- 
turns of kindness,” as children take 
everything for granted, and have a 
“shortness of thought.” “You are to 
have as strict a guard upon yourself 
amongst your children. as if you were 
amongst your enemies.” Certainly 
many folk permit themselves to say 
things in their children’s presence 


love you, 
“You are 
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which had better be left unsaid, espe- 
cially parents of the lower classes, 
many of whom, as soon as a lad or las- 
sie goes to school, behave and speak as 
if ali parental responsibility had van- 
ished. “Take heed of supporting a fa- 
vorite child in its impertinence, which 
will give right to the rest of claiming 
the same privilege.” 

He passes on to consider the prin- 
cipal minor trouble of the well-to-do, 
the servants. “Servants may be looked 
upon as humble friends, and returns of 
kindness and good usage are as much 
due to such of them as deserve it, as “ 
their service is due to us when we re- 
quire it.” By this dignified and kindly 
sentence Lord Halifax surely shows 
that he was much in advance of his 
times. Seventeenth- and eighteenth- 
century servants had as a rule a 
roguish time; they were very badly 
paid, were expected to sleep under the 
eaves or in the cellars, and never had 
a holiday. In many an old town-house 
or manor-house it is a marvel where the 
servants did sleep—any airless and 
lightless dog-kennel was good enough 
for a footman, and- the maids dossed 
down in the loft. It appears, indeed, 
that as a rule they had abundance of 
coarse food. 

On the subject of Behavior and Con- 
versation, he says, “It is time now to 
lead you out of your house into the 
world. A dangerous step; where your 
virtue alone will not secure you, except 
it is attended with a great deal of pru- 
dence. The enemy is abroad, 
and you are sure to be taken if you are 
found straggling. The extrav- 
agancies of the age have made caution 
more necessary, the unjustifi- 
able freedoms of some of your sex have 
involved the rest in the penalty of be- 
ing reduced.” Obsta principiis. “She 
who will allow herself to go to the ut- 
most extent of everything that is law- 
ful, is so very near going farther, that 
those who lie at watch will begin to 
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count upon her.” We come to a well- 
worn simile. “Proper Reserves are 
the Outworks, and must never be de- 
serted by those who intend to keep the 
place; they keep off the possibilities 
not only of being taken but of being 
attempted.” Many writers have com- 
pared a woman to a fortress; in the 
days of Les Précieuses we know that 
there was a regular manual of the art 
of conducting such a siege. The lady 
who “thinketh she must always be in 
a laugh or a broad smile” comes in for 
some scathing censure. “When such a 
prating Engine rideth Admiral, and 
carrieth the lantern in a circle of fools, 
a cheerful coxcomb coming in for a re- 
cruit, the chattering of monkeys is a 
better noise than such a concert of 
senseless merriment. That 
boisterous kind of jollity is as contrary 
to wit and good manners, as it is to 
modesty and virtue. Some la- 
dies speak loud and make a noise to be 
the more minded. which looketh as if 
they beat their drums for volunteers!” 

A Court was a more noisy place then 
than boisterous spirits 
counted for a virtue. The Courts of 
the Stewarts were perhaps not so tu- 
multuous as those of the contempo- 
rary French Bourbon 
Court was always a regular bear-gar- 

they were certainly not 
of grave demeanor and de- 
corum. One is sometimes tempted to 
think that the arch-destroyer of mor- 
als and manners for the Seventeenth 
century was that great monarch but in- 
corrigible dog Henri IV. The rowdi- 
ness and immorality of himself and his 
courtiers must have affected, more or 
less. the Royal households of neighbor- 
ing countries; his influence upon this 
country, through his grandson. Charles 
II., may be pondered over by the re- 
flective as an interesting study in he- 
redity. 

The only safe rule, Lord Halifax 
thinks, for a married lady, is not to al- 


now, and 


monarchs—a 


den—but 
schools 
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low any one to make love to her in any 
shape; and there is some description 
of the various snares and devices which 
the enemy may employ. The Humble 
gallant, the Flatterer, the Vain gallant, 
the Distressed lover are all to be 
warded off. The is that 
“It is as safe to play with fire as to 
dally with Gallantry.” 

The next piece of advice is that the 
advance of Time must be acquiesced 
in, not fought against. “You will let 
every seven years make some altera- 
tion in you towards the graver side, 
and not be like the girls of fifty, who 
resolve to be always young, whatever 
Time with his iron teeth hath deter- 
mined to the contrary. There 
is a certain creature called a Grave 
Hobby-Horse, a kind of a she-numps, 
that pretendeth to be pulled to a play, 
and must needs go to Bartholomew 
Fair to look after the folks, 
whom she only seemeth to make her 
care, (when) in reality she taketh them 
for her excuse. Such an old butter- 
fly is of all creatures the most ridicu- 
and the found out.” 
What a “she-numps” is, research show- 
eth not. Perhaps it is an abbreviation 
of “numskull.” Fairs were one of the 
great amusements of the 
century, and by the end of it were for 
the most part not fairs at all, in the 
original 


conclusion 


young 


lous, soonest 


Seventeenth 


sense—i.e, serious markets. 
They consisted of all manner of play- 
booths and places of amusements, and 
St. Bartholomew's Fair was one of the 
most popular. 

She is to be careful not to make 
friends too violently. “The 
offensive and defensive seldom hold in 
Politics, and much less in Friendships. 
The violent intimacies, 
broken, of which they ever 
fail, make such a noise; the bag of se- 
crets untied, they fly about like birds 
let loose from a cage. and become the 
entertainment of the town. 


these great 


Leagues 


when once 


scarce 


Besides, 


dearnesses by degrees 
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grow injurious to the rest of your 
acquaintance, and throw them off from 
you. There is such an offensive dis- 
tinction when the Dear Friend cometh 
into the room, that it is flinging stones 
at the company, who are not apt to 
forgive it." We most of us know that 
Dear Friend, and have longed to put 
prussie acid into her soup, though she 
may, in herself, be harmless enough. 
These all-enthralling, and often quite 
one-sided friendships are among the 
most curious, and commonest, phenom- 
ena of feminine psychology. 

Choose your friends 
“Chusing implieth approving; and if 
you fix upon a lady for your friend 
against whom the world shall have 
given judgment, ’tis not so well-natured 
as to believe you are altogether averse 
to her way of living.” If your friend 
makes a fauxr pas you must break with 
her so as to avoid contagion, though 
you are not to be over-hasty about do- 
ing so, “the matter is so nice.” To be 
in the power of an objectionable friend 
is “like our houses being in the power 
of a drunken or a careless neighbor; 
only so much worse, as that there will 
be vo Insurance here to make you 
amends, as there is in the case of fire.” 

The mention of Fire Insurance is in- 
teresting, as it was a practice which 
only grew up during Lord Halifax's 
lifetime. Before the Great Fire of 
1666 there was no such thing as In- 
surance against loss by fire, though 
the theory of it was well known, and 
had often been discussed. Sometimes 
a wealthy Corporation would reimburse 
a private individual who met with 
heavy misfortune from the flames; but 
every one suffered so heavily in the 
Fire of London that Charity, public or 
private. was quite ineffectual. As men 
began to recover from the blow, there 
was a natural desire to avert the possi- 
bility of the recurrence of such dire 
loss of wealth, and first individuals, 
and then bodies of business men, began 


carefully. 
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to underwrite the hazard of Fire. Of 
the great Insurance Companies which 
now exist, one only, The Hand-in- 
Hand, was formed in the Seventeenth- 
century—in 1696, the year after Lord 
Halifax’s death. There were earlier 
ones, but they either came to an un- 
timely end or were absorbed by some 
other Company. 

The daughter is next to consider 
“how she is to manage her Censure, in 
which both care and skill will be a 
good deal required.” The main thing 
to remember is that 


What can’t be cured 
Must be endured, 


and Knight-errantry in attacking exist- 


ing abuses is especially to be avoided. , 


The World “is an angry Beast when so 
provoked,” and “will tear you in pieces, 
with this justification, that it is done in 
its own defence. It is throwing 
snowballs against bullets,” to censure it. 
She must suffer fools gladly, who “be- 
sides that they are too strong a party 
to be unnecessarily provoked, are of all 
others the most dangerous in this 
case.” Listen to the old Trimmer. 
“Avoid being the first in fixing a hard 
censure; let it be confirmed by the gen- 
eral voice before you give in to it.” If 


she must bestow her censure, “A vir- . 


tue stuck with bristles is too rough for 
this age; where it may be fit 
to strike, do it like a lady. gently; and 
assure yourself that you will wound 
others more, and hurt yourself less, by 
soft strokes, than by being harsh or 
violent.” Do ut des. If you are slow 


to speak ill of others, they will not — 


speak evil of you. “And though noth- 
ing is so vain as the eager pursuit of 
empty applause, yet to be well thought 
of is like a glory about a 


woman’s head; ’tis a perfume she car- © 


rieth about with her, and leaveth wher- 
ever she goeth; ’tis a charm against ill- 
will. Malice may empty her quiver 
but cannot wound: the dirt will 


‘ 
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not stick, the jests will not 
take.” 

Let her beware of Vanity and Affec- 
tation, two faults “to which your sex 
seemeth to be the most inclined.” A 
little hard, one would think. It isa 
commonplace that men are at least as 
women, and even more af- 
Perhaps, but it is hardly pos- 
sible, women were vainer then than 
they are now. Anyhow, let us thank 
Heaven for the vanity of women, as be- 
ing a prettier thing than the vanity of 
men, and see what our stern critic has 
to say about it. 

“Vanity is the Sin, and Affectation 

is the punishment; the first may be 
called the root of Self-love, the other 
the fruit. Vanity is never at its full 
growth till it spreadeth into Affecta- 
tion, and then it is compleat.” A se- 
vere but rather incomprehensible state- 
ment. “Vanity maketh a woman 
tainted with it, so top full of herself, 
that she spilleth it upon the company. 
And because her own thoughts are in- 
imployed in self-contemplation, 
she forgets that she is not of 
half that importance to the world that 
she is to herself.” You may find 
amusement in the discomfiture of a 
vain lady. “To observe her throwing 
her eyes about to fetch in prisoners, 
and go about cruising like a privateer, 
and so out of countenance if she return 
without booty. is no ill piece of Com- 
edy.”’ Hard-hearted old cynic! If the 
privateer is a pretty craft, well-rigged 
and trim in the waist. let her make all 
the prizes she can, and compel the 
prisoners to walk the plank too, while 
we sit safely on the shore and admire 
the skilful way in which she handles 
her guns. 

Then there is the jealously vain 
creature. “Good words of any other 
lady are so many stones thrown at her; 
she can by no means bear them, they 
make her so uneasy, that she cannot 
keep her seat, but up she riseth and 


vain as 
fected. 


tirely 
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goeth home half-burst with anger and 
strait-lacing.” Now there are a few 
rare women who can bear to hear men 
praising the more homely virtues of 
another woman, but are there any whe 
can suffer in silence while a friend's 
fine eyes or pearl-like teeth are men- 
tioned in tones of genuine unstinted ad- 
miration? They do not necessarily rise 
and go home half-burst with anger, 
but even the very best of them will 
sniff ever so little. and remark that 
belladonna dilates the pupil in a won- 
derful way, or that Brown the dentist 
is such a clever man. Lord Halifax 
expects too much. 

Preciosity, a very 
is severely castigated. The précieuse 
would have it thought “that she is 
made of so much the finer clay 
that she hath no common earth about 
her. To this end she must neither 
move nor speak like other women, be- 
cause it would be vulgar; and there- 
fore must have a language of her own, 
since ordinary English is too coarse for 
her. She cometh into a room 
as if her limbs were set on with ill- 
made screws, which maketh the com- 
pany fear the pretty thing should 
leave some of its artificial person upon 
the floor.” Lord Halifax evidently 
knows his Moli@re. He may have seen 
“Les Précieuses Ridicules” during the 
play’s original run of one hundred and 
twenty nights in Paris in 1659. Pre- 
ciosity is common in all countries and 
in every age, but fortunately assumes 
epidemic form but rarely. There is 
many a mute inglorious Postlethwaite 
among us who is now doomed to waste 
his sweetness on the desert air. But 
his time will assuredly come again. and 
do not the pages of “Punch” testify to 
his brief but dazzling outbreak in the 
middle of the nineteenth century? 

He concludes the chapter, “Let this 
picture supply the place of any other 
rules which might be given to prevent 
your resemblance to it; the deformity 


different thing. 
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of it, well-considered, is instruction 
enough; from the same reason that the 
sight of a drunkard is a better sermon 
against that vice than the best that 
was ever preached upon that subject.” 

Pride, he says, is a different thing to 
Vanity, and a word of various mean- 
ings. ‘A woman is not to be proud of 
her fine gown; nor when she hath less 
wit than her neighbors, to comfort her- 


self that she hath more lace. Some 
ladies put so much weight upon their 
ornaments .. . that even the 


thought of death is made less heavy to 
them by the contemplation of their be- 
ing laid out in state, and honorably at- 
tended to the grave.” We most of us 
like the idea of having a fine Wake! 
Pride ought not to take the form of an 
excessive belief in Quality. or good 
birth. “Some make Quality an _ idol, 
and then their reason must fall dowu 
and worship it. They would have the 
world think, that no amends can ever 
be made for the want of a great title 
or an ancient coat of arms.” 

True pride is directed against vice 
and folly, and “it is safer for a woman 
to be thought too proud than too famil- 
iar.” 

“The last thing I shall recommend to 
you is a wise and a safe method of 
using diversions. To be too eager in 
the pursuit of pleasure whilst you are 
young, is dangerous; to catch at it in 
riper years, is grasping a shadow.” She 
is warned against “turning her whole 
life into a holiday,” but he will allow 
that some diversion is necessary, as 
“the mind like the body is tired by 
being always in one posture.” Some 
fine ladies, he says, “are engaged in a 
circle of idleness. where they turn 
round for the whole year, without the 
interruption of a serious hour. They 
know all the players’ names, and are 
intimately acquainted with all the 
booths in Bartholomew fair. No sol- 
dier is more obedient to the sound of 
his captain’s trumpet, than they are to 








that which summoneth them to a pup- 
pet-play or a Monster. The spring, 


that bringeth out flies, and fools, mak- , 


eth them inhabitants on Hide-Park; in 
the winter they are an incumbrance to 


the playhouse, and the ballast of the ‘ 


drawing-room.” 

Avoid gambling. “If you pay ex- 
actly. it will be inquired from whence 
the money cometh.” If you owe money 
to a man, and cannot pay him, he 
“will be thought no unfair creditor, if 
where the Estate faileth he seizeth 
upon the person. Besides, if a lady 
could see her own face upon an ill 
game, at a deep stake, she would cer- 
tainly forswear anything that could put 
her looks under such a disadvantage.” 

Half an hour in the rooms at Monte 
Carlo will be quite enough to convince 
any one of the truth of this last state- 
ment. No passion, no other vice, so 
uffects its victim’s countenance; noth- 
ing makes a woman uglier. with a more 
permanent ugliness, than gambling. 

Kitchen Lancers he would not have 
liked. The end of learning to dance 
is to know how to move gracefully. “It 
is better for a woman never to dance, 
because she hath no skill in it, than to 
do it too often, because she doth it 
well.” 

He now makes an end. “Much more 
might be said to all these heads and 
many more might be added to them. 
But I must restrain my thoughts which 
are full of my dear child, and would 
overflow into a volume, which would 
not be fit for a New Year's gift. I will 
conclude with my warmest wishes for 
all that is good to you. That you may 


live so as to be an ornament to your . 


family and a pattern to your sex, 
that wit and virtue may both 
conspire to make you a great figure. 
Let me conjure you, My 

Dearest. to comply with this kind am- 
bition of a father, whose thoughts 
are so ingaged in your behalf, 
that he reckoneth your Happiness 
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to be the greatest part of his own.” 

The advice is obviously that of a 
man qui connait sa monde,—some of it 
suggests that he is a little afraid of it. 
He is not inspired by high principle or 
religious feeling; the world is master, 
and his daughter must make the best 
of it, and not provoke its censure, for 
it is “an angry beast’ when roused, 
and will tear her in pieces. He was 
caution itself in his political career, and 
he wishes to make his daughter as 
careful in hers. No doubt in those 
times it was well to walk warily. for 
politician or for grande dame, but one 


cannot help feeling that a leaning 


Blackwood’s Magazine. 
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towards greater boldness on occasions 
would have been an improvement. To 
throw your friends overboard lest they 
compromise you, but not to do it too 
soon lest you may be called a false 
friend—this is craven counsel. It is 
a risky thing to defy the world, cer- 
tainly; but at times the angry beast can 
be stilled by righteous anger or a brave 
demeanor, and loves to tear the hand 
that strokes it over-gently. But with 
the largest part of the essay one cannot 
quarrel; it is freshly, vigorously writ- 
ten, and one can only hope that his 
daughter profited by it, and became all 
that his heart could have desired. 





AN EXPERIMENT IN 


The Alpine garden has so many vo- 
taries that a brief account of an exper- 
iment made last summer may not be 
unwelcome. Grown in an ordinary 
rockery, the smaller Alpines lose some 
of their charm by being placed so far 
from the eye. It is not easy to ar- 
range, even in a model rockery, that 
every dainty treasure, a Tecophylea 
cyanocrocus or a Campanula Zoysii, shall 
be so placed that the spectator shall 
enjoy to the full its beauty without ef- 
fort on his part. Then, in the 
general rockery the smaller, slower 
growing, or more delicate plants run 
great danger of being overgrown or 
crowded out by more vigorous neigh- 
bors. And a third disadvantage is that 
the rockery, as commonly seen, forms 
only a too convenient hiding-place for 
slugs and snails and mice and other 


too, 


pests. 

These drawbacks would mini- 
mized, if not entirely removed, if the 
surface of the rockery were raised 
some two feet, and if its position were 
such as to prevent overcrowding. Ac- 
cordingly a spot was selected in the 
open, far from the shade and drip and 
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ravenous roots of any tree; a frame, 
seven feet by eight feet, was con- 
structed of deal planks, one inch thick 
and eleven inches wide, and these be- 
fore fixing were well saturated with 
Antirot. The space enclosed was filled 
to the depth of eleven inches with 
common building sand, and upon this 
was placed a compost. also eleven 
inches deep. made up of two parts of 
fibrous yellow loam to one each of 
peat, leaf-mould, and coarse grit, all 
thoroughly mixed together. The cen- 
tre was made somewhat higher than 
the sides. The theory is that the 
Alpines send down their roots through 
the top compost into the sand. which 
remains permanently cool and moist. 
After the soil had settled down, blocks 
of sandstone were laid in irregularly 
parallel diagonal lines, half their depth 
being buried in the soil, and then the 
planting began. This towards 
the end of March. It will be remem- 
bered that last year hard frost was 
experienced during March and the early 
part of April. The thermometer not 
infrequently registering 15° to 20° of 
frost. In spite of the exceptional se- 
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verity of the seasons the losses were 
very small. The plants used, as a rule, 
were small, but young and healthy, and 
to this is to be attributed their sub- 
sequent vigorous growth. It is true 
that the lovely fringed Gentian, G. cili- 
ata, succumbed, but I am afraid there 
are few, if any, gardeners who have 
succeeded in persuading that capricious 
beauty to be satisfied with English 
skies; but this was the only failure 
among many Gentians tried. I have 
not yet recovered from previous disap- 
pointments in growing @. bavarica. I 
thought, some years ago, that the se- 
cret of its needs had been discovered; 
for, on digging it up in one of its na- 
tive haunts I found, below some four 
or five inches of peaty loam. a consid- 
erable depth of silver sand. ‘The fol- 
lowing spring I prepared a spot as 
closely as possible resembling in con- 
ditions the ground I remembered, or- 
dered my dozen plants from Switzer- 
land, and planted them with every ex- 
pectation of seeing them a, sheet of 
blue. The ground was hollowed out, 
so as to retain the rain and the water 
I gave them, but no flowers ever re- 
warded the pains I took. G. vrerna to 
some extent consoles one; in loam and 
old mortar, hammered as tight as pos- 
sible, and with lumps of limestone in- 
terspersed, the plant does well. By 
an accident it happened that one plant 
received some shelter from the sun and 
this was far the most vigorous; next 
year I shall try whether half-shade is 
not better than full sun. @. Kwrroo, 
that lovely Himalayan, was but a mite 
when it was planted but is now a fine 
healthy plant. which should flower 
abundantly. (G. brevidens, its near rel- 
ative, has also thriven, and G. macro- 
phyla azurea and G. decumbems, if they 
do but fulfil the descriptions given of 
them, should be a _ great attraction 
next year. No less satisfactory are the 
Saxifrages. Fascinated by Mr. Farrer's 
account of that lovely plant S. floru- 
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lenta, I am trying it in fear and trem- 
bling—its bard speaks of its thriving 
for some three or four years, and then, 
for some inexplicable reason, dying off 
before sending up its flower-spike of 
rose-purple bells. No such fear haunts 
one with regard to S. Griesebachii; it 
has two charms. its silvery rosettes and 
its crimson bracts and flower-spikes, 
and is appreciated all the more from 
its flowering so early in the year. It is 
a plant of the easiest culture, and is 
perfectly happy in a gritty, gravelly 
soil. Near it is S. valdensis—be it a 
true species or only a form of S. 
cochlearis, it is a gem. Others that 
are being tried are S. cochlearis major, 
8S. Burnati, S. Porta, with others but lit- 
tle known at present, as S. “Dr. Ram- 
say” and S. lilacina. The latter, though 
healthy, has not as yet shown its pur- 
ple blooms, nor has it spread out as it 
has done at Kew. Of all the many 
groups into which Saxifrages are now 
divided, probably the Kabschia is the 
one that attracts most worshippers, for 
not only are the flowers in themselves 
lovely, but their treatment presents 
more difficulties than are met with in 
the Euaizoon group. An open situa- 
tion, light limy soil, and some protec- 
tion from the midday sun, have satis- 
fied the wants of S. Elizabethe, 8S. Bur- 
seriana major, and 8. cesia. 8S. media, 
though given full sunshine and abun- 
dant supplies of cold water, has been a 
failure so far. 

Another family that has done well 
is that of the Primule. It seemed 
doubtful whether it was much use try- 
ing to grow a race of plants that love 
moisture. cool air, and shade in the 
Thames Valley. True, in a shady, cool 
corner, the common Primrose and its 
larger form “Evelyn Arkwright.” do 
well enough, but the double forms 
speedily die out, and “Pompadour”™ will 
not live two years. But their charm is 
so great that one could not resist mak- 
ing the experiment, and so far it has 
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proved a great success; that, however, 
may largely be due to the abnormal 
summer of 1909. Even a plant like P. 
involucrata var. Munroi, which is com- 
monly treated as a bog plant, has been 
quite satisfactory. It should never be 
omitted, both for the sake of its beauty 
and fragrance, and for the interest at- 
taching to its introduction into Eng- 
land. Close to it is P. frondosa, nearly 
akin to our own native mealy primrose; 
then comes P. capitata, giving us its 
glorious purple heads of bloom through 
August and September. On the sunny 
side, in a soil largely made up of gran- 
ite chips, is the dainty P. minima. P. 
marginata is planted between two 
rocks in limestone and strong loam: 
its leaves, with their narrow edg- 
ing of silvery powder. are very 
attractive, as well as their  bluish- 
lilac flowers. P. integrifolia is also a 
lime-lover; it has smooth leaves with 
fringed edges and lilac-rose blooms. P. 
Allionii has flowers, mauve with a 
white eye; it requires more or less the 
treatment of a Ramondia in that it will 
not tolerate water settling on its leaves. 
P. tirolensis is as beautiful, and far 
easier to grow. P. spectabilis, not 
unworthy of its name. does well on 
limestone and gravel in half-shade 
among rocks. 

The Primule naturally lead one on 
to the Androsaces: no attempt has as 
yet been made here to grow those that 
are admittedly difficult, but A. sarmen- 
tosa, A. lanuginosa, A. villosa, A. semper- 
vivoides, and A. Chumbyi certainly lend 
themselves to this sort of position. The 
two first, planted near the edge, form 
a very pretty picture as they hang 
down draping the wood-work, and in- 
deed, all along the edge such plants 
should be used as have naturally a 
drooping habit; Arenaria montana is 
also suitable; still better is Potentilla 
nitida, with its gray leaves and cherry- 
pink flowers, and its variety alba. 
while on the shady side our beautiful 
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little native, Wahlenbergia hederacea, the 
“blue-flowered shamrock,” Parochetus 
communis, Tropwolum speciosum and 
many others will readily suggest 
themselves. A friend has suggested 
that holes also might be cut in the up- 
per planks and suitable plants inserted; 
those on the sunny side would be such 
plants as Capparis spinosa, which one 
sees so often growing out of a wall in 
Italy, or the littke Woodruff from 
Mount Athos, Asperula swberosa, or 
Coronilla iberica, while the Haberleas 
and Ramondias and Sawifraga Cotyledon 
would be grateful for the shade af- 
forded on the north side. By these 
two methods a great deal might be 
done to minimize the undoubtedly ugly 
look of the frame. Where stone is 
cheap, it would be in every way better 
to use that material. 

To return to the plants. No one 
would dream of leaving out from such 
a bed such treasures as the Greek 
Anemone, A. blanda, with its rare 
double form, if he is fortunate enough 
to possess it. or our own “Pasque 
Flower” A. pulsatilla, and its even more 
beautiful variety A. p. alba. When at 
Piora in June I hunted for seedlings of 
A. vernalis and A. alpina, and brought 
them back. They never flagged for a 
moment, and, helped by the showery 
weather, they bid fair to overtake 
plants a year older than themselves. 
What a pity it is that those who collect 
plants on their rambles so seldom con- 
tent themselves with seedlings, or, still 
better, with seeds. Were this the rule, 
English gardens would be far richer in 
Alpines, and much disappointment 
would be avoided, to say nothing of 
the gain to the locality from which the 
plants were dug up. 

In the case of the Dianthus family 
considerable reserve must be used, if 
monotony is to be avoided; the color of 
the flowers too is, in many cases, any- 
thing but attractive; but D. alpinus and 
D. neglectus must surely appeal to all. 
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nor could one leave out D. Atkinsoni, 
which here at any rate is satisfactory, 
if it is not allowed to flower itself to 
death, nor D. callizonus, with its glau- 
cous leaves and its pink flowers with 
a purple-white spotted zone, nor D. cin- 
nabarinus, short-lived though it be, nor 
D. superbus, atoning for its untidy 
growth by its exquisite fragrance. D. 
Integer is equally sweet and neater in 
growth. 

Closely allied to the Dianthus is the 
Silene. SS. acaulis has always beaten 
me, but S. savatilis makes an excellent 
substitute and is quite satisfactory. 
Every one knows and admires 8S. alpes- 
tris. A charming newcomer has ar- 
rived in S. laciniata Purpusi, the flow- 
ers of which are beautifully fringed, 
and are of the same attractive and 
unusual color found in Loasa aurantiaca 
and Malvastrum lateritium, but having 
the additional element of beauty in its 
white anthers. Whether it will prove 
hardy or not remains to be seen. 

No plants have done better than the 
Campanulas and their kin. I am 
warned not to be too sanguine about 
such a plant as C. excisa, which at pres- 
ent has filled up the space allotted to it 
and invaded its neighbors’ territory, 
and, had not considerable pieces of it 
been taken away, it would have smoth- 
ered S. Griesebachii and the still more 
precious Lewisia cotyledon. Apparently 
it does well as long as it can constantly 
supply itself with fresh food. ©. pul- 
loides gives no trouble here, whether 
planted in peat or in ordinary soil, 
and is far more vigorous than C. pulla. 
In addition to various Edraianthuses 
and Phyteumas, and far exceeding 
them in beauty, is the Himalayan 
Cyananthus lobatus. The color of the 
flower is as good as that of the best 
form of Primula capitata. It strikes 
easily from cuttings taken in spring, 
but the plant should never be shifted 
while at rest. Seed is produced more 


abundantly if the calyx which holds 
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the rain is stripped off. The plant is 
the more valuable as it flowers right on 
to the end of October. 

Of Buttercups I am only trying R. 
amplevicaulis, R. glacialis, which, 
though found only at high altitudes, 
seems easy of cultivation, and R. ker- 
nerianus. 

Spirzeas as a rule would be out of 
place, but S. Hacquetii and 8. lobate 
are both pretty and dwarf. The latter 
has bright pink flowers. 

The Daphnes tried are D. striata and 
D. cneorum, and no doubt D. arbuscula 
and D. rupestris would do equally well. 
Few plants possess such beauty and 
fragrance. 

On half-shady spots Cyclamen heder- 
afolium has been dibbled in, and, were 
there room, many other kinds might be 
added. Space has been found for the 
various shades of color afforded by 
Papaver alpinum, white, yellow, orange, 
and flesh color. Houstonia cerulea, 
deemed a weed in America, is ever wel- 
come here. Tunica savifraga fl. pl. is 
an instance of the beauty of a plant 
being enhanced by becoming double. 
Erodinm chrysanthum luxuriates in full 
sun. Viola gracilis, that welcome vis- 
itor from Greece, already clothes a 
large space with its purple glory, and 
close by, in a soil mainly consisting of 
old mortar and shaded by rocks on 
three sides, Viola hederacea (more fa- 
miliar as Erpetion reniforme) seems 
likely to prove as satisfactory as it is 
in its native New Zealand. Mertensia 
primuloides is a treasure indeed. The 
light edge to the flower at once renders 
it distinct from any other, but it does 
not seem quite happy. JM. echioides, on 
the other hand, first delights and then 
alarms, for it throws out such vigor- 
ous underground stems that no small 
treasure is safe near it. 

Although the list of plants growing 
in the frame has by no means been ex- 
hausted, I will only mention three: 
Ovalis lobata, with its pretty golden 
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flowers now at their best; Oralis ennea- 
phyla, which in its far distant home 
in the Falkland Islands falls in cas- 
cades of snowy whiteness over the sea 
cliffs; and Shortia wniflora. a glorified 
edition from Japan of that beautiful S. 
galacifolia, which eluded the search of 
some of the best botanists for the best 
part of a century. 

I hope I have shown that in the 
frame descrided it is possible to grow 
such a collection of rare Alpines as 
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would delight any gardener. A busy 
man, who can give but the evening to 
his garden, could here find plenty of 
pleasant occupation. By collecting 
and sowing the seed of the rare varie- 
ties he would soon have a most valua- 
ble stock. which he could exchange for 
such desiderata as he coveted, and as 
he gained experience he might per- 
chance achieve the “blue riband” of the 
gardener and glory in the possession 
of a carpet of Fritrichium nanum. 
A. C. Bartholomeic. 





IN AND OUT OF PARLIAMENT. 


The House of Commons has often 
been referred to in the past as the best 
club in the world, and I believe that 
this description of it remains true to- 
day, in spite of the criticism that the 
entrance fee is far too high and the 
annual subscription is exorbitant. 
Truly every man who becomes an 
M.P. is a poorer man in consequence, if 
he pays his own election expenses and 
is returned to represent a large county 
division; but just consider what ad- 
vantages there are—quite outside the 
pleasure of sharing in the public work 
of the country—in belonging to this in- 
teresting club of legislators. The ordi- 
nary man, no matter to which party he 
belongs, is brought into immediate con- 
tact with some of the best brains in the 
Empire. with men who have world- 
wide reputations as statesmen, scien- 
tists, lawyers, historians, financiers, 
and so On. He does not live apart 
from them; they become part of his 
daily surroundings; he sits by them on 
committees, and in the library; he 
smokes with them or walks with them 
on the terrace. It is a democratic in- 
stitution this Imperial Club at West- 
minster; there is no stand-offishness 
about it; and the high attainments of 
Balfour and Lecky and Jebb. of Har- 
court and Lubbock and Chamberlain, 


of Morley and Sir Michael Foster and 
a hundred others, are put into the com- 
mon pool and are within reach of all 
their fellow-members. Here, then, is 
“value received”; we stand in a sort of 
close relationship to the men who are 
doing great things for England outside 
the political arena; we rub shoulders 
daily with opponents whose personal 
and intellectual qualities we could 
never fully appreciate by merely read- 
ing or listening to their speeches. and 
the ensuing friendliness makes for a 
truer mutual understanding of men and 
their motives. 

The outside public would hardly be- 
lieve the camaraderie that exists inside 
the House of Commons in the intervals 
of fierce debates upon grave party is- 
sues; the gay intercourse of leading po- 
litical rivals in the smoking room; the 
genial hospitality exchanged between 
the opposing camps at dinner. There 
have been, even in my experience, sev- 
eral dining-clubs in the House run by 
members of one party whose guests 
were as often as not, their political op- 
ponents. At their weekly reunions the 
chaff was well mixed with the grain, 
and was equally well received. I re- 
member one evening, some time be- 
fore I entered the House—it was just 
after Mr. Gladstone had brought in 
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his Home Rule Bill, but before his de- 
nunciation of the Irish Party had faded 
from our memories—a certain gallant 
Admiral had just joined the group of 
diners and was receiving congratula- 
tions from all and sundry upon a speech 
which he had just delivered upstairs. 
Into their midst strode the burly form 
of Sir William Harcourt, who, in his 
cheeriest manner, offered his word of 
praise: “But to look at you, Charlie, 
nobody would take you for a states- 
man,” he added. “Ah!” replied Lord 
Charles, beaming and breezy as usuai, 
“appearances aren’t everything: to look 
at you, Harcourt, nobody would take 
you for a weathercock.” The picture 
suggested was so ridiculous that Sir 
William could not but lead the peal of 
laughter which followed. 

In later years we had a merry little 
dining-club which the late Lord Salis- 
bury nicknamed the “Hughbligans” af- 
ter his youngest son, who was one of 
that small but select body. Every 
Wednesday we used to dine together, 
and each member (we were five) in- 
vited one or two guests. Once assem- 
bled, they found themselves in a veri- 
table Palace of Truth where friend and 
foe were criticised with uncompro- 
mising candor. It goes without say- 
ing that these evenings were exceed- 
ingly entertaining, for foreign and colo- 
nial statesmen, artists, pro-consuls and 
divines used to honor us with their 
presence, and all appeared to relish the 
atmosphere of happy independence in 
which we moved. It was at one of 
these dinners that a pundit from South 
Africa harangued us in very highly col- 
ored language upon the iniquities of 
“slavery”; but he was quite at loss for 
a repartee when he himself was ac- 
cused, by one of the group, of being “a 
slave to his own phraseology”; and 
when, on another occasion, we were 
entertaining a young Minister who had 
just received his promotion, we all de- 
plored the fact that he had thereby lost 
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caste as a man of independent thought, 
only fit to be described as a “stipen- 
diary echo”; the phrase then coined is 
now in common circulation. 

Perhaps the most memorable of our 
dinners was one in 1901, after a heated 
debate in the House about the deten- 
tion in South Africa of a journalist 
named Cartwright. In the course of 
the discussion the “Hughligans” were 
divided, some supporting and the oth- 
ers denouncing the Government of the 
day. In the evening Mr. Chamberlain 
was our Only guest, and I well remem- 
ber him saying, almost before we had 
sat down to dinner, “Why on earth 
don’t you young men join to force some 
big question to the front, such as a re- 
form of our Fiscal System and Prefer- 
ence for the Colonies?’ He then pro- 
ceeded to develop the idea at some 
length and, a few years afterwards, he 
reminded me that this was the first time 
he had ever mentioned “Tariff Re- 
form” inside the walls of the House of 
Commons. It was on the same even- 
ing that he asked whether the “Hughbli- 
gans” had a motto; in a moment Hugh 
Cecil replied: “Yes; ‘Purity, Parsimony, 
and the Persian Gulf”’—referring to 
the subjects which were especially in- 
teresting to Winston Churchill, Percy 
and himself. “Oh,” said Mr. Chamber- 
lain, not having forgotten our attack 
on the Government a few hours be- 
fore, “I should have thought it was 
‘Profligacy, Personality, and _ the 
Press.’”” One other good mot may be 
recalled here, which we owe to Mr. 
Lloyd George. Some one was prais- 
ing him to his face as a charming com- 
panion, with the sole defect that he 
was “the arch-enemy of the land and 
the Church,” to which he sweetly re- 
plied, “Indeed, that is a very large in- 
dictment: to call me the foe of this ' 
world and the next.” 

Another privilege to be gained, be- 
sides good company and amusing din- « 
ners. by election to “the best club in 
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the world,” is the certainty of a good 
seat in the theatre when most thrilling 
scenes are being enacted upon the po- 
litical stage. Of course there are hours 
and weeks of weariness, but these are 
more than compensated by the great 
moments when a brilliant speech is be- 
ing delivered, or an epoch-making 
Budget is being disclosed, or a life-and- 
death division is anticipated. Many 
and varied as are the types of men 
represented in the Commons it would 
be difficult to name one who is not 
moved by such incidents; and the col- 
lective tension created by these indi- 
vidual emotions is responsible for that 
peculiar phenomenon (well known to 
M.P..s and Parliamentary correspon- 
dents) when “the lobby is charged with 
electricity.” Of moment, yet 
very entertaining, are those passages of 
thrust and parry across the table be- 
tween two masters of debate, and the 
subtle rebuke which is occasionally ad- 
ministered from high places in lan- 
guage that is polished and sharpened 
like a rapier. Recent instances of this 
occur to me, amongst many that I have 
heard, and they include Mr. Asquith’s 
charming reference to two colleagues 
“who are happy in their command of 
variegated language,” as well as Mr. 
Balfour's criticism of a Minister who 
had delivered a speech prepared in re- 
ply to a line of attack which was ex- 
pected from, but not developed by, 
the Opposition. The ex-Prime Minis- 
ter prefaced his remarks by saying that 
“the Right Hon. gentleman had indeed 
discharged his siege guns, but had 
trained them upon a road down which, 
unhappily, the enemy did not travel. 
Might he be permitted, without offence, 
to suggest that in future the artillery 
should be more mobile in character.” I 
suppose, however, that the most fa- 
mous of these Parliamentary castiga- 
tions was delivered about a century 
ago to a “red republican” in the House, 
who declared that he did not care 
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whether the King or the Devil was on 
the Throne: to which the then Prime 
Minister replied: “When the Hon. 
gentleman sees the monarch of his 
choice seated upon the throne of this 
realm he will certainly obtain the fa- 
vor, as he will deserve the confidence, 
of his Sovereign.” 

The smoking-room of the House is 
also prolific of stories and “good 
things,” but they are usually told er 
said in such an atmosphere of hurry 
and rush that the best of them are 
easily forgotten. That, at any rate, is 
my experience and, as I write, I must 
confess to keeping only two of them 
engraved upon the tablets of memory. 
One evening two young Irish members 
were overheard discussing in tones of 
indignation the details of an intrigue 
to dismiss Mr. Speaker which they had 
just discovered. 

“I was standing,” 
“in the Lobby, and I saw Harcourt and 
Balfour in earnest conversation.” 

“Indeed, and could you hear what 
they were saying?” 

“I could. They were deciding on the 
best way of getting the Speaker out of 
the Chair before seven o'clock. Now, 
wasn't that mean?” 

Perhaps I should explain for the ben- 
efit of those who are ignorant of the 
House of Commons terminology that 
the phrase “getting the Speaker out of 
the Chair” means resolving the House 
into a Committee over which another 
Chairman, not Mr. Speaker, presides; 
and the two eminent statesmen were 
really arranging the ordinary business 
of the House in the usual. way. 

And I remember, too, a delightful 
saying of Mr. Labouchere, when he was 
being chaffed about the subtle ingenu- 
ity of Mr. Gladstone in debate on a 
particular occasion when the Prime 
Minister had scored a victory over his 
somewhat erratic supporter. Said he 
“Oh, none of us mind the fact that the 
G.O.M. has his sleeve full of unexpected 


said one of them, 
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trump cards, but we do object to his 
thinking that the Almighty put them 
there.” Of “litera scripta” on the 
House of Commons records there are, I 
expect, but very few humorous exam- 
ples. In this respect the House of 
Lords beats the Lower Chamber hol- 
low, for does it not contain a number 
of amusing resolutions brought for- 
ward by Lord Wemyss? In the Com- 
mons I can only recollect one such in- 
stance, when Mr. Claude Lowther ta- 
bled an amendment to the title of the 
“Deceased Wife’s Sister” Bill, to the ef- 
fect that the word “elder” should be 
inserted before “sister.” 

Passing from the House of Commons 
to the rougher conditions of outside 
politics, I am tempted to recail a few 
more stories bearing upon the life of a 
candidate at a general election and the 
attitude of the “free and independent” 
in connection therewith. In a previous 
paper I have referred to the extraordi- 
nary reasons given for withholding 
votes from the party which, not unrea- 
sonably, might have expected them. 
One old man once sternly refused to 
support me because he had seen me 
buy a yellow cushion at a bazaar, so 
he knew that I could not be a “true 
blue.” He was as difficult to argue 
with as the elector in earlier days who 
declared that he would not promise his 
vote to anyone. “Muster Gladstone he 
give me the vote, and I means to keep 
it till my dying hour.” But a much 
more curious instance occurred in 
1906, when it was found that all the 
soldiers of a certain regiment entitled 
to vote had. unexpectedly, plumped in 
a body for the Liberal candidate. On 
being asked why they had changed 
sides, they said it was because Mr. Bal- 
four’s Government had not gone to war 
with Russia over the Dogger Bank in- 
cident! And, not long ago, an old 


country squire, who had been chairman 
of his bench for years. told me that a 
man, whom he had previously put in 
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gaol for poaching, declined to support 
him at the poll. 

“But,” said the candidate-magistrate, 
“that was years ago: you should let by- 
gones be bygones.” 

“It wasn’t for locking me up, but the 
reason why you did it makes me go 
agin you.” 

“What was the reason? 
forgotten.” 

“You said I had stolen a rabbit and 
it was a hare; and the man who don't 
know the difference ain't fit for a Mem- 
ber o’ Parliament.” 

The mention of rabbits reminds me 
of Lord James’s amusing rejoinder two 
a lady who stood by him when out cov- 
ert-shooting. and distracted him by ask- 
ing his opinion about women’s suffrage. 
Getting no answer from the preoccu- 
pied peer, she exclaimed: “I believe 
you would rather give votes to these 
rabbits than to us women.” To which 
Lord James rejoined: “Perhaps you 
are right, for that would only be an 
extension of the burrow franchise.” 

Turning now from candidates to the 
conduct of elections, a couple of inci- 
dents occur to me which it may be 
worth while to record. We were dis- 
cussing one day, in the Lobby of the 
House of Commons, -the chances of the 
respective parties at a certain Irish by- 
election, and the late Mr. Arnold Fors- 
ter guessed that Mr. A. would be re- 
turned by a majority of 150. After the 
polling we learned that Mr. A. had got 
in by 100, and Mr. Forster was congrat- 
ulated upon his calculation. He 
seemed rather annoyed, however, at 
having been wrong by fifty, but excused 
his error by explaining that “Mr. B. 
polled all Mr. A.’s dead men as well as 
his own.” The other story has refer- 
ence to an election in a certain Midland 
centre where. a few years ago, it was 
the fashion for each side to organize 
the break-up of its opponents’ meet- 
ings. In this particular contest the 
candidate, whose colors we will sup- 


I have quite 
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pose were purple, found that all his 
meetings were being wrecked by the 
“greens.” He therefore made up his 
mind that he would take every precau- 
tion to have order preserved at his final 
rally on the night before the poll. Con- 
stables were seen in force both inside 
and outside the hall; nevertheless the 
customary disturbance did take place, 
and the proceedings ended as usual in 
confusion. Nobody could account for 
this until, a few weeks after, an ac- 
count was rendered to the “green” can- 
didate’s agent in which the following 
items appeared 


Debtor to Head Lamb 0 
oa 10 Lambs @ 5s .... 0 
- Fit man 0 


0 


The bill somehow found its way into 
the “purple” camp, where the last item 
caused considerable puzzlement. 
“Lambs” were perfectly. understood, 
but what one earth was a “fit man’? 
At last the truth dawned upon the 
agent, and explained why his final 
meeting had been wrecked. He re- 
membered that on this occasion an in- 
dividual in the audience had been 
seized with illness and that, whilst the 
police were helping him out of the hall, 
a number of roughs forced their way 
through the open door, and the row 
began. Then he understood. The 
opposing camp had secured the services 
of a gentleman who could have fits at 
will, had secured a ticket of admission 
for him, and left the rest to the 
“lambs.” That solved the mystery of 
ten shillings for the “fit man”! 

From meetings it is not a far cry to 
“the voice” which can, as I have al- 
ready said, make or mar the fortunes 
of any man’s speech. The late Sir Wil- 
frid Lawson, one of the raciest racon- 
teurs of my time in Parliament, had a 
number of the most absurd samples of 
this particular kiad of election humor 
with which he used to regale his 
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friends in the smoking-room. On the 
question of Women’s Suffrage he once 
told us that a well-known opponent of 
“Votes for Women” chanced to say in 
the course of his speech: 

“Did you ever hear of a perfect wo- 
man?” to which the inevitable “voice” 
replied clearly: 

“Yes, I did; 
wife.” 

And he was very fond of the story 
of a Scottish heckler who insisted on 
asking a young inexperienced candidate 
what was his opinion of the Decalogue. 
The young man paused and inquired of 
a friend as to the meaning of this un- 
familiar word. He was told that it 
meant “flogging in the Army,” so with 
a confident smile, he replied to his tor- 
mentor: “I have always set my face 
sternly against that.” 

But in the matter of dealing with in- 
terruption, as in other affairs of life, 
experience has a great advantage, and 
the candidate who can turn the tables 
on his assailant is assured of success. 
‘A Canadian friend of mine—a Liberal 
and a Free Trader—did very well in 
this respect the other day when, on 
two separate occasions at the same 
meeting, he “scored off” a man in the 
crowd. 

Man: “Are you a foreigner?” 

Speaker: “No, why do you ask?” 

Man: “Because you speak through 
your nose.” 

Speaker: “If you get Tariff Reform 
you will have to pay through yours.” 


my husband's first 


“You are a double-faced man. 


Man: 
sir.” 

Speaker: “You can't be, or 
would not wear that one outside.” 

Herewith I commit this rambling pa- 
per to the tender indulgence of the pub- 
lic; to those who read these stories for 
the first time I submit it as the pas- 
time of a moment, and to such as may 
have heard some of them before. I of- 
fer it in season, as a sort of Christmas 
turkey flavored with chestnuts. 

Tan Malcolm. 


you 











It was after the Ramzan, and Haider 
was sitting with a small group of 
friends enjoying the cool of the evening 
in his verandah. The Post Mullah was 
there, Hussein Ali, the Havildar, Ab- 
dul Aziz, the telegraph clerk, and 
Karimdad Khan, the Political Agent’s 
representative at the Post. The Mul- 
lah drew the pay of a Militia sepoy, 
and moreover found a place in his com- 
pany team in the annual rifle competi- 
tion, but his priestly functions were not 
officially recognized. He had no scru- 
ples about the legality of drawing a 
salary in the service of infidels, and 
owed his appointment to the objection 
of the local fanatical mullahs to per- 
forming for Militiamen who die in 
that service the burial rites without 
which the good Mussalman is liable 
to the pains of purgatory. or worse. 
He also disliked the telegraph clerk for 
his views on orthodoxy. 

Haider smoked a hookah and from 
time to time passed it round to his 
friends, while the Clerk smoked cheap 
American cigarettes with ostentation. 
The Clerk had a native newspaper in 
his hand, partly printed in English and 
partly in the vernacular, containing 
very little news and an unconscionable 
number of advertisements of quack 
European remedies. His fez was on 
the back of his head, and his voice had 
taken the strident tone of the Indian 
orator. 

Haider regarded him with disfavor 
—he held it unseemly to raise the voice 
in argument unless one is prepared to 


Prove one’s doctrines orthodox 
By apostolic blows and knocks. 


“This paper shows that the Feringhis 
are tyrannous,” the Clerk was saying, 
“and their oppression grows day by 
day. In Delhi they have removed the 
octroi tax, and placed a tax on houses, 
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because the Hindus suffer in their 
trade from the octroi, and the Mussal- 
mans, who do no usury, own houses 
and have no power in the Committee 
{Municipal Council]. The dwellers in 
Islam are fooled by the promises of 
the Kafirs [misbelievers]. John Stuart 
Mill says——” 

“Who is that?” asked the Subedar. 

“A sort of Naushirawan of the Fer- 
inghis,’ answered the Clerk. “whose 
words they profess to obey.” 

“He is not in the Political Depart- 
ment,” said Karimdad Khan. 

“No, he is dead,” said the Clerk. 

“Wah!” exclaimed the Subedar, “the 
words of a dead man are less than the 
brayings of a live ass.” 

“But all the Feringhis are bound by 
them,” cried the Clerk. “Is his book 
not read in all the schools, and is he 
not ‘obligatory subject’ for the ‘En- 
trance’?” 

This was out of the Subedar's depth, 
and he shook his head, saying. “Jan 
Lalens [John Lawrence] I have heard 
of, and my grandfather served with 
Jan Nikisang [John Nicholson], but 
Jan Sturtmil I do not know of. I will 
ask O’Hara Sahib what war he served 


” 


in. 
Now O'Hara was one of the British 


officers who, having spent his substance 
in riotous living and quarrelled with 
his Colonel, had left the regular Army 
for the entirely congenial life of the 
Militia, where, free from duns and 
temptations, he devoted his very real 
abilities to the task of disciplining the 
wild Pathan. A perfect understanding 
existed between Haider and O'Hara, 
and Haider placed implicit reliance on 
his judgments. 

“Touching the matter of Delhi,” con- 
tinued Haider, “I have heard it is a 
very great city. greater than Peshawar, 
and the wealth of half the world is 
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collected in its bazaar. It is a strange 
thing that the Feringhis, who are as- 
suredly a poor people else they would 
not come to these hills, do not loot the 
city, and return to their own country. 
How many Mussalmans? How many 
fighting men are there in Delhi city, O 
Babuju?” 

“There are more Mussalmans in 
Delhi than in Peshawar, Subedarji,” re- 
plied the Clerk. 

“And yet you say, Babuji, that the 
Feringhis commit oppression on the 
dwellers in Islam! Have your livers 
then turned to water that you 
drive not the oppressors from the 
city?” 

“Subedar Sahib, you do not under- 
stand. The dwellers in the cities are 
not as the dwellers in the mountains; 
in the cities there is no question of 
fighting men. There men live accord- 
ing to the laws, and no watchman is 
upon the gate. We Moghuls are the 
conquerors of India, conquerors of the 
world. What are the Bnglish, if the 
Mussalmans wish to drive them forth? 
Force is a bad thing, and we wish to 
govern ourselves according to our 
rights. The Feringhis govern by 
force and by oppression.” 

“Wah,” exclaimed the Subedar, “the 
law is one thing and the sword is an- 
‘other: but Government is the hand- 
maiden of force, and justice is begotten 
of them.” 

The Clerk was nettled at the Sube- 
dar’s contempt for the sanctity of 
rights and the implication that he 
lacked the courage to maintain them. 

“Subedar,” he said, “we Moghuls 
were as lions, and should occasion 
arise I will show you that I too can 
wield the sword.” 

“Al ham dul illah” (Thanks be to 
God), cried the Subedar, “that you still 
hold the sword to be the proper weapon 
of a Moslim.” 

The conversation was getting 
strained, and to change the subject 
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Karimdad Khan asked the telegraph 
clerk (who was also the postmaster) 
why the postal runner had not come in. 
The Clerk said he had been expecting 
him for the last hour, and went off to 
his office to inquire over the wire when 
the runner had started from Drenash- 
tah, the next Post. 

The postal runners are recruited from 
the local tribesmen: the temptation to 
the tribes to rob His Majesty's mails 
would be too great if carried by other 
hands, and even so the life of a run- 
ner is precarious. 

Almost immediately the Clerk came 
hastening back and reported in excited 
tone that the telegraph line was inter- 
rupted. The Dozak Post was cut off 
from all communication until the line 
was restored. 

The Clerk held a book of regulations 
in his hand. “I must set forth at once. 
Subedar Sahib, and L must 
is ordered in 


isn you to 
give me an escort. It 
the regulations that in the absence of 
the linesman the telegraphist must pro- 
ceed himself and restore communica- 
tion. The linesman went to Drenash- 
tah yesterday with the convoy.” 

Haider, who was responsible for the 
safety of all Government servants mov- 
ing outside the four walls of the Post, 
and whose duty it was to provide the 
necessary escorts, reviewed the situa- 
tion,—“The postal runner not in, and 
the telegraph interrupted. that means 
the wire is cut and the runner robbed 
—if his throat is not slit. There are 
no cattle on the Drenashtah side, and 
some other shaitanat [devilry] is in- 
tended. No, I will not lead a party 
down the line to-night to walk into an 
ambusb. You must wait until the 
morning. Babuji. O’Hara Sahib is at 
Drenashtah Post, and he will certainly 
move out in the morning. and if, as I 
expect, there is an ambush on the line. 
we will take them on opposite flanks 
between us.” 

“Well,” said the Clerk, “you are my 
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witness that I cannot proceed at once 
according to the regulations.” 


Next morning, at the first sign of 
daybreak, Haider led his party out 
from Dozak Post. Drenashtah, the 
next post, was fifteen miles distant, 
and the telegraph line might have been 
cut at any point between, but most 
probably at some place with a conven- 
ient line of retreat to tribal territory. 
The party followed the telegraph line, 
with men thrown out ahead and well 
to the flanks. Haider marched with 
the main body, and with him was the 
Clerk, who had borrowed a rifle and 
bandolier for the occasion. The Clerk 
was in great excitement at the prospect 
of a brush, and boasted to Haider 
that he would show him what a Mo- 
ghul could do in the way of fighting; it 
never crossed the Subedar’s mind that 
a grown man might know nothing of 
the use of a rifle, and less did he sus- 
pect that the canker of a calm world 
had eaten away the nerves and physi- 
cal courage of a Moslim, a Moghul, and 
so stout a proclaimer of rights. He 
told the Clerk that the raiders, having 
failed to draw a party from either post 
the previous night, were not likely to 
risk being caught between the parties 
which would certainly move out in the 
morning. They would be lucky if they 
saw enough of the raiders to identify 
them. 

About five miles from Dozak Post a 
glimpse was caught of a man disap- 
pearing over a hilltop. and it was ob- 
vious that he had been posted to give 
information to the raiders of the ap- 
proach of a party from the Post. This 
occurrence indicated that the line had 
been cut midway between the Posts, at 
a point where it crossed a torrent-bed, 
giving easy access from tribal country. 
Haider made up his mind at once how 
to act: if there was any prospect of 
identifying the raiders, he must leave 
the telegraph and cut into their line of 
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retreat behind the gang. There was 
no chance of getting his party there 
soon enough to intercept them, as a 
body of men must move with precau- 
tions, while a single man might move 
swiftly and trust to escape observa- 
tion, and, moreover, it was necessary 
for his party to join hands with that 
from Drenashtah coming along the 
telegraph line. At the same time it 
was important to ascertain who the of- 
fenders were. Haider, therefore, handed 
over command of the party to Havil- 
dar Hussein Ali, with orders to con- 
tinue along the line of wire, and he 
himself was setting off alone to recon- 
noitre along the probable way of re- 
treat of the raiders. 

The Clerk begged the Subedar to be 
allowed to accompany him. Haider 
was not anxious to take another man 
with him on his dangerous undertak- 
ing, and objected that it was the 
Clerk’s duty to look to the telegraph 
line. The Clerk replied that the tele- 
graph linesman would be with the 
other party and there was no need for 
his services, and urged Haider to grant 
him this chance of showing his mettle. 
Time was passing, and Haider gave 
way. 

It was some three miles to the place 
that they were making for, and the 
pair set off through the hills at a 
sharp pace, Haider leading. The 
greatest caution was necessary; the 
gang might not have gone by the way 
expected, or, again, it might have split 
up, and Haider’s object was to see 
without being seen. They had covered 
some two miles. stopping to scan the 
country when they came to higher 
points and hurrying across the lower 
ground, when they came to a rocky 
valley running across their route which 
it had been impossible to first recon- 
noitre. As he entered the side of the 
valley, and was moving forward among 
the rocks, Haider glanced uneasily to 
his left, although it was not the place 
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where he expected the gang to pass. 
Suddenly he dropped behind a rock, 
and signed to the Clerk, who was some 
thirty yards behind him, to do the 
same. The valley which they were 
about to cross was some 200 yards 
wide, and ended to their left in a low 
pass rather more than 600 paces away. 
The dry bed of the torrent ran down 
the middle of the valley some little dis- 
tance below where the two men were 
concealed, so that any one going down 
the valley was likely to pass without 
noticing them. 

The Clerk from behind his rock saw 
an armed man coming down the tor- 
rent-bed towards them. A short dis- 
tance behind came another man, and 
then another. and shortly a group of 
some forty armed men appeared over 
the pass at the head of the valley. It 
was evidently the raiding gang. 

The Clerk’s throat was dry, and he 
glanced behind him. It was impos- 
sible to retreat down the side valley by 
which they had come without exposing 
themselves. 

Behind was the bare hillside, and in 
front was the open torrent-bed. The 
only chance of safety lay in the gang 
passing without seeing them. The 
Clerk wished he were nearer Haider, 
wished he had better cover, and wished 
fervently that he had never come. The 
raiders drew nearer, and the Clerk 
gazed round his rock fascinated. The 
sharp edge of a stone pressed into his 
thigh, and to relieve himself he moved 
his leg. dislodging a pebble. Haider’s 
head turned sharply at the sound, and 
he glared at the unfortunate Clerk, 
who ceased looking round the rock, and 
lay face downwards, his hands clutch- 
ing his rifle. 

Nearer came the party, and the lead- 
ing man, all unconscious, was within 
150 yards. The Clerk heard the click 
of his sandal against a stone, and, in 
spite of himself, moved his head to 
look, and it seemed as if the man must 


hear the sound of swallowing in his 
dry throat. His heart thumped against 
his ribs as he brought his eye on a 
level with the edge of the rock. The 
leading raider appeared to be looking 
straight at him. The Clerk gasped, 
and his hands, clutching the rifle con- 
vulsively, discharged it. The heavy 
Martini bullet struck a rock within a 
yard of the Cierk’s head, splattering his 
face with bits of lead. The Clerk, 
half-blinded, rose out of the cloud of 
smoke and dust, and ran wildly towards 
the side valley by which he had come. 

Haider, who had not moved an inch 
from the shelter of his rock. saw him 
run. At the report of the rifle the 
raiders sank under cover of the near- 
est rocks, and the vailey seemed de- 
serted and silent, except for the man 
running wildly with inarticulate cries. 
Twenty yards he ran, thirty. forty. 
fifty, and still no sign. Then three 
shots rang out in quick succession, and 
the flying figure turned abruptly to the 
left, ran a few paces in a_ semi- 
circle, blundered straight against a 
rock, and collapsed into a _  form- 
less heap. 

“Pidar sukhtah!” (Son of a burnt 
father) exclaimed Haider, who recog- 
nized the sign, “he is shot through the 
heart for certain. He has destroyed 
himself by his goat-heartedness [cow- 
ardice] and me also.” 

And yet was it cowardice that 
breught the Clerk to his death? Was 
it not rather the result of his upbring- 
ing in the civilized environment of 
Delhi, where words were everything 
and acts nothing, where abstract no- 
tions of rights and liberties were 
eagerly assimilated and the correspond- 
ing obligations, moral and physical, 
neglected? It is not to be wondered 
at that, suddenly put to the touch- 
stone of action, the Clerk failed. failed 
as disastrously as the Subedar would 
have done, with his belief in cold iron 
as the solvent of life’s problems. had he 
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been put to the test in the Clerk's na- 
tive environment. 

The Subedar’s position was indeed 
desperate. There was no possibility 
of extricating himself from the trap he 
was in, and the only chance of life 
lay in being able to defend himself 
uuder cover of the rocks until relieved 
by his own party, who would march to 
the sound of firing, if it was heard. 
But the chance was faint. 

In the meantime the raiders seemed 
in no hurry to begin the fight, and 
Haider guessed that they had not yet 
located him. The minutes passed and 
time was in Haider’s favor. Haider 
wound his shoulder-cloth tightly round 
his loins, and removed some cartridges 
from his bandolier, laying them ready 
to his hand. 

Presently it began. From a spur on 
the other side of the narrow valley 
rose a puff of smoke, and a bullet 
struck the ground a few yards above 
Haider, showing that his position had 
become known. Haider was fairly 
sheltered by the rocks from the firing 
across the valley, and the distance was 
too great for accurate shooting. What 
he had to fear was an attack under 
cover of the rocks below him, and the 
possibility of some of the raiders work- 
ing round to the hillside behind him, 
but to do that they would have to 
cross the open where the Clerk’s body 
lay. 

Something slate-gray moved in the 
rocks below, and Haider's rifle rang out 
for the first time, and the crisp report 
of the Lee-Enfield was at once recog- 
nized by the raiders. They were still 
cautious, for Haider might have others 
concealed with him. 

In the meantime the fire from the 
other side of the valley increased, and 
the rocks sheltering the Subedar were 
fairly splattered with lead. This be- 
tokened an advance from the rocks be- 
low him. and Haider redoubled his 
vigilance in that direction. One man 
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had crept to the shelter of a rock one 
hundred yards from him. and another ° 
ran across a piece of open ground and 
dropped behind the same cover. Haider 
got in a shot as he ran, but quick 
shooting is difficult lying down, and 
Haider missed him. A third tried the 
crossing, but he fell, either killed or 
wounded, as he started. 

For the time, then, it became a duel 
between Haider and the two men be- 
hind the advanced rock, with the men 
on the opposite side of the valley cover- 
ing their attack and confusing Haider’s 
aim. Full forty rifles were concen- 
trated on him, but Haider was fairly 
confident as long as the attack was 
confined to those two sides. Of the 
two men in front of him, one had to 
fire round the left side of the rock, and 
to do so had to expose himself, while 
his fellow firing round the right side 
was fairly covered. Haider devoted 
his attention to the former, and was 
shortly rewarded by a clear shot at 
the shoulder. The man lurched for- 
ward and lay partly clear of the rock. 
but as he was pulled under cover by 
his comrade three men dashed simul- 
taneously across the open and gained 
the shelter of the rock, and Haider, 
who was intent on trying to discover 
the effect of his shot, missed the op- 
portunity of stopping them. 

It would now seem that a rush by 
numbers would settle the matter. That 
is not the custom of the tribesmen. 
who would much rather plant a knife 
between the shoulder-blades of a de- 
fenceless man than attack him, how- 
ever superior in numbers. in the open. 
And it is not through any lack of 
courage: the former method is consid- 
ered artistic. the other mere brutal 
bungling. 

So now a pause ensued, broken only 
by desultory firing from across the 
valley, and Haider guessed some fresh 
manceuvre was hatching. Suddenly a 
rush was made from the rocks below, 
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and the Subedar in his effort to stop 
it exposed himself. Evidently a 
marksman had joined the party on the 
spur opposite, for a bullet caught Hai- 
der on the outside of the right thigh, 
broke the bone, and cut the artery. 
Haider knew that his end had come, 
but all was not over yet. Wrapping 
his bandolier twice round his thigh, he 
pulled it as tight as he could with the 
buckle, and then exposed himself reck- 
lessly to shoot at the men in the rocks 
below. Life and strength were ebbing 
from him, but he managed to drag him- 
self against the rock for support. The 
bullets which had rained on the rocks 
round Haider suddenly ceased, for 
Haider, intent on the rocks below him, 
had neglected to watch his flank. He 
heard his name called close behind him, 
and turned painfully to find himself 
looking down the barrel of a rifle. Mu- 
Jan, the cattle-thief, had 
unnoticed to a rock not 
behind the Subedar, 
covering him with 


hammad 

crawled 
yards 

was 


five 
and 
a rifle. 

“Da’us!” cried Muhammad Jan, 
“your end has come to you,” and with 
that he pressed the trigger. A dull 
click was heard as the striker struck 
the cap of the cartridge. but no ex- 
plosion followed. Involuntarily Mu- 
hammad Jan looked in astonishment at 
the bolt of his rifle, and took his eyes 
off Haider. For a moment the cattle- 
thief was off his guard, but that mo- 
ment was enough for the Subedar. 
With a last effort Haider swung his 
rifle up, and a bullet crashed through 
the cattle-thief’s brain. Help was 
near Haider, but Haider was past car- 
ing; slowly he drew out a knife and 
opened it. Dragging his rifle towards 
him he cut once, sidewise and deep, 
into the polished stock; then his 
strength failed, and rifle and knife 
clattered from his grasp. With his 
last breath Subedar Haider spoke the 
Muhammadan viaticum: “There is no 


now 
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God but God and Muhammad is His 
Prophet.” 


O'Hara had found the body of the 
postal runner bound up in telegraph 
wire and brutally murdered, and had 
met the Dozak party from whom he 
learnt the direction the Subedar had 
taken. With the combined force he 
hurried in pursuit of the raiders. He 
was not far off when the fight began, 
and made at once to the sound of the 
firing. O’Hara and his men topped 
the pass at the head of the valley as 
the Subedar’s rifle rang out for the last 
time, and the raiders. taken in the rear, 
scattered over the hills like a covey of 
partridges, and the Militia swept down 
the valley. Five minutes later O'Hara 
was gazing at the bodies. He picked 
up Haider's rifle and the knife, and 
noticed the fresh cut on the stock. His 
eye travelled from the rifle to Muham- 
mad Jan’s body, and he understood. A 
nick of wood flew from the stock as 
O'Hara made a stroke with the knife, 
and the twenty-seventh notch stood out 
raw and clean beside the others. 

Meanwhile Havildar Hussein Ali, 
who had watched O’Hara’s actions 
with approval, picked up the cattle- 
thief’s rifle and jerked open the 
breech, throwing out the unfired cart- 
ridge. 

“Look, Sahib.” he exclaimed to 
O'Hara, “here is a strange thing! The 
striker has hit the cap true enough, yet 
the cartridge was not fired. It is Gov- 
ernment ammunition, too, which the 
Subedar sent as a present to yonder 
son of a dog. The powder must be 
wet.” 

Saying this Hussein Ali screwed out 
the bullet and poured the contents of 
the case into his hand. 

“Allah Akbar” (God is the Great 
One), he cried, “this is a miracle! the 
powder has been changed to earth.” 
The men crowded round to see the mar- 
vel, but O'Hara, who knew of the Sub- 
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edar’s gift to Muhammad Jan, kept his 
conjectures to himself. 

Subedar Haider and Abdul Aziz, the 
telegraph clerk, lie buried side by side 
at the Dozak Post. and the Govern- 
ment of India has written their epi- 
taph in a despatch which, while deplor- 
ing the loss of two valuable servants 
killed in the execution of their duty, 
and sanctioning a pension to the family 
of the Clerk, was careful to point out 
that the Subedar’s family was enti- 
tled to nothing at all: he was merely an 
officer of the local militia, so that his 
case came neither within the provisions 
of the Civil Service regulations nor 
those of the regular Army. 

The Militia Mullah arrived at a dif- 
ferent conclusion as to the respective 
From the miracu- 


merits of the two. 
Blackwood'’s Magazine. 
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lous circumstances attending Haider's 
death, it was obvious that the Subedar 
was a Shahid (a Martyr), and his tomb 
is already an object of veneration. 
Year by year the tomb gains a yard iu 
length, and the legend connected with it 
becomes more miraculous. It has al- 
ready absorbed the adjacent tomb of 
the Clerk, of which no trace remains, 
and Haider is within measurable dis- 
tance of becoming a saint. and his tomb 
a ziarat (shrine). 

As for the pension, did not Haider’s 
son. aged fifteen, return home from an 
interview with O’Hara carrying a rifle 
with twenty-seven notches on the stock 
wherewith to carry on the family feuds 
and traditions, and is not the posses- 
sion of one Government Lee-Enfield ri- 
fle worth the fattest of pensions to an 
honest family across the Border? 

“Militiaman.” 











We make, I think, a mistake in look- 
ing too eagerly for the figure of the 
great poet as the one necessity of a 
poetical school. And when we lament 
to-day that we have neither a Tenny- 
son nor a Browning, we lament too 
early and too casually. Let us con- 
sider for a moment the case of poetry 
rather than the case of the poet. It 
is possibly true that. at the present 
time, we have among us no figure that 
is very monumental. I say this with 
some diffidence, for at any moment a 
giant may loom upon the horizon. But 
if, at the present moment, we have no 
very great figure, this would only go 
to show that now—as should be the 
case—the art of poetry is in sympathy 
with the spirit of the age. If we have 
no great figure in poetry we have no 
great figure anywhere. And, with the 
exception of one or two very old men, 
the survivors of a time when the great 
figure flourished as never before, there 
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are few to be found in the whole world. 
This may be because we have lost the 
sense of reverence. There may, that 
is to say, be amongst us half a dozen 
poets as great as Tennyson. I am sure 
there are a dozen whom personally I 
like better. There may be half a 
dozen, and we may simply have lost 
the power to appreciate them. And it 
must be remembered that the great fig- 
ure flourished and expanded not so 
much on account of his technical qual- 
ities as on account of his moral worth. 
The great figure was, as a rule, a long- 
bearded person of a wind-blown aspect. 
He commanded respect—he insisted 
upon it—not because he was going to 
give pleasure by the beauty of his 
words or the music of his periods, but 
because he was a sort of moral alchem- 
ist. He cared comparatively little 
whether or not he gave our fathers 
pleasure: he was going to solve the rid- 
dle of the universe. Upon the whole 
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he was a rather disagreeable man, and, 
if 1 am glad that I came into contact 
with such in some numbers during my 
early years, I am quite certain that I 
um very much more glad that they no 
longer exist. There is, that is to say, 
no longer any necessity for me (or for 
any one else) to stand nervous and 
trembling, like a schoolboy in the pres- 
ence of his headmaster, 
enormous creature with an outline re- 
sembling that of a show-mountain, and 
in my heart a terrible fear of precipi- 
tating a torrent of moral indignation 
upon my head by praising some rival. 
For in the days of our fathers the 
moral note was always to the fore. If 
one great figure fulminated against an- 
other, it was not because his work was 


before some 


bad, but because it showed vicious tend- 
encies. Thus Mr. Ruskin’ would 
abuse a painter who had injured him, 
not because his drawing was faulty, 
but because his line showed evidence 
of a corrupt mind. 
ilar vein Count Tolstoi 
the music of Wagner was unclean and 
that Maupassant’s defiled the 
ear. We have, I think, got beyond that 
stage, at any rate as far as poetry in 
England is concerned. On the other 
hand, there is no doubt that the poet 
has altogether lost the ear of the pub- 
inevitable, the 
being exclusively 


In an almost sim- 
declared that 


prose 


lic. This is because 
public in England, 
utilitarian, demands of all the Arts that 
they shall either render the individual 
a better shopkeeper by adding to his 
knowledge, or that they shall improve 
his chances of getting to heaven and 
his feeling of self-righteousness. 

A great many things have gone to the 
abolition of the moral standpoint as a 
factor in modern verse. For one thing, 
the peet having developed a sense of 
humor, no longer takes himself with a 
altogether preposterous. 
For another, the has become 
more sincere: he that is to 
say. the his own 


2400 


seriousness 
poet 
writes, 


along lines of 
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own 
does 


per ~ 
very 


personality, and of his 
sonal experience. He 
much less generalizing from the works 
of contemporary Scientists, Divines, 
and Social Reformers. Great poetry 

poetry with the note of greatness 

would seem to demand a simplicity of 
outlook upon a life not very complex. 
The poet is a creature of his emotions, 
and seldom or never is his intellect 
very powerful or very steady. 
there can be no doubt that the 
emotional play there is demanded of a 
will it 


logical 


J 7 
Fon 


more 


man’s brain, the less rigidity 
have for the following of 
thought-trains. Thus, the last 
great poet working in a really complex 


really 


age may be said to have been Lucretius. 
To Dante the digesting of all the know!l- 
edge in the world was a comparatively 
simple matter. And having 
ilated it he could write fearlessly, with 
assurance, and with composure. With 
the flood of new knowledges let loose 
upon the world by the Renaissance. 
and with the rendering of these knowl- 
edges accessible by means of the print 
ing press, the task of mastering all that 
could be known grew appreciably more 
difficult, and Shakespeare was probably 
the last of the great poets to work in a 


assim- 


day when wisdom was a really practi 


cable matter. For to be wise—or 
rather, to write with the assurance that 
he is so, and with the determination and 
the skill to convince the reader of his 
wisdom 
able belief either that he knows every 


knows where 


a poet must have the comfort- 


to 
And 
gallant or obtuse souls who imagined 
that at least they were potentially all- 
wise have remained with us through 


thing, or that he go 


easily to gain his information. 


the ages until the passing away of the 
last Vietorian great figure, until nearly 
the end of the first decade of the pres- 
ent century. Until then the poet re 
garded himself as the philosopher, as 
the theologian, as the counsellor of hu- 


manity. Shelley was the poet of athe- 
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ism, Montgomery Smith chanted the 
Christian virtues, Longfellow was the 
bard of Puritan perfections, Tennyson 
in his poems sought to give us a theory 
of constructive Pantheism, Sir Lewis 
Morris sang of Hell, Sir Edwin Arnold 
was a Buddhist. These, of course, are 
ill-assorted names, but they go to show 
how from the day when Milton wrote 
“Paradise Lost” until just yesterday, in 
all strata and in all its varieties, poetry 
and prophecy went hand in hand. And, 
as We have said, the public looks to its 
poets to be also its prophets. There 
is only one poet living who has ever 
appealed to the British public with a 
sort of clarion note such as was the 
Tennyson's of “Riflemen Form.” And 
it is characteristic that this poet, Mr. 
Kipling, appealed to the same set of 
emotions. This set of emotions—those 
of patriotism, of voluntary service, and 
of simple physical aggression—probably 
remain dormant and ready to the hand 
of any writer with sufficient technical 
skill to awaken them. Mr. Kipling 
«ame exceedingly near being a great 
poet. Moreover, he is so exceedingly 
Near to a supreme verbal skill, and so 
exceedingly near to the power of us- 
ing the rhythm of music as only a gen- 
ius can, that Mr. Kipling may yet—for 
all I should care to dogmatize—stand 
out as the representatively national fig- 
ure amongst a band of singers as 
numerous, and as intimately satisfac- 
tory, as were ever the minor Elizabeth- 
ans and the early Jacobeans. Mr. 
Kipling as a poet has never been re- 
garded with very much critical atten- 
tion, though his popularity was at one 
unboundedly swelling as it 
now is, rather unreasonably, on the 
wane. He is to be commended as 
much for his boldness in the use of the 
vernacular, as for his skill and his 
boldness, too, in catching the rhythm 
of popular music, with its quaint and 
fascinating irregularities. 

But, with the exception of Mr. Kip- 


time as 
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ling, there is no poet to-day who at- 
tempts successfully to sing of patriot- 
ism or any of the other eternal verities. 
And it is characteristic of the age 
that the poetry upon which Mr. Kipling 
built the platform for verse of such 
bland popularity as “The Absent- 
minded Beggar’—the poetry which put 
him in a position to become a prophet, 
was poetry not of a patriotic or of a 
national character—was poetry not 
even of a military type, but was the 
poetry of intimacy. Thus “On the 
Road to Mandalay” expressed not he- 
roic resolve, not the determination to 
die for England, but the nostalgia of an 
individual. 

And so it is with all the poetry of 
to-day. We are producing, not gener- 
alizations from facts more or less 
sparse, but the renderings of the moods 
of many individuals. For the trouble 
to-day with the poet, as with all the 
rest of the world, is that we know too 
much. We know so much, we know 
so many little things, that we are be- 
ginning to realize how much there is in 
the world to know and how little, of all 
that there is, is the much that we 
know. Thus there is an end of gener- 
alizations. 

And I must confess that for me this 
is a matter of the profoundest satisfac- 
This may be a symptom of de- 
but I prefer to regard it as 
For me— 


tion. 
generacy, 
a portent of a new birth. 
and I presume for a great many other 
people—literature is hardly so much a 
matter of books as of the personalities 
that the books reveal to us. And, in 
the enormous quantity of modern verse 
that has passed through my hands in 
the last few years, I have become ac- 
quainted with a number nearly as vast 
of small intimate shades of personali- 
ties. This has been to me a matter of 
very great satisfaction. Instead, that 
is to say, of making the acquaintance 
of two or three enormous poets like 
Tennyson or Rossetti, whom one sus- 
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pected always of posing, of forcing the 
poetic note, or giving not so much what 
they intimately liked as what they re- 
garded as appropriate for a poet to like 
—-instead of these few great figures I 
have made the acquaintance of a num- 
ber—of a whole circle—of smaller, more 
delicate, and more exquisite beings. 
Of Victorian poetry I must confess to 
few poems of 
Browning’s and a very considerable 
number of Christina Rossetti’s. In- 
deed, with her intimate and searching 
self-revelations, with her exquisite and 
precise language, Christina Rossetti 
seems to me to be the most valuable 
poet that the Victorian age produced. 
She dealt hardly at all in ideas: nearly 
poems was an in- 


liking really only a 


every one of her 
stance, was an illustration of an emo- 
tion. And this, it seems to me, is the 
mood in which, if we are to get any- 
thing out of Modern Poetry, we must 
approach it. Until modern knowledge 
has been reduced to knowledgeability—- 
until, that is to say, biology, astron- 
omy. ethics, social and political econom- 
the history of England, and the 
Poor Law  system—until all the 
sciences have been so crystallized by 


1¢s, 


specialists that one poet may be able 
to take them all in, and until we have 
that one poet. we cannot, I think, have 
any more poetry of the great manner. 
For the great manner demands a cer- 
tain conceit on the part of its practi- 
tioner; the little patches, which are all 
that to-day we can grasp. are sufficient 
only te make any reasonable man more 
humble. And the poet must be a man 
instinet with a certain sweet reasonable- 
ness that permits him to grasp at truth 
to the measure of the light vouchsafed 
him. It is thus possible that the Muse 
in the effort to produce the next great 
poet is only taking breath for an effort 
almost supreme. She may very well— 
in the course of who knows what time? 
—produce another author of another 
“De natura Rerum,” dealing, however, 
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upon a scale infinitely 
more vast than was ever to be ap- 
proached even by Lucretius. But that 
will scarcely be in our day, and for 
me the image of the poetic art is like 
that of the shrine in Cologne Cathedral. 
For I seem to see as many as would be 


with things 


non-miraculously visible of eleven thou- 
sand virgin poets sheltering under the 


cloak of a St. Ursula. And the St. 


Ursula has the features of the author- 
ess of “Goblin Market. 

It would, of course, be superfluous 
to say that this is no more than an 


image, or to explain that I am not try- 
ing to say that Mr. Newbolt, let us say 
is a son spiritually or technically of 
Christina Rossetti. But Christina 
Rossetti was a symptom of what would 
happen in the age that has succeeded 
that of the Victorian giants. She suf- 
fered, as it were, a similar martyrdom 
—she lived amongst giants with extra- 
ordinarily loud voices. Mr. Ruskin 
shouted at her that her poems were a 
young lady’s work and had much better 
not be published. D. G. Rossetti, the 
pre-Raphaelites, and other great figures 
filled all the reception rooms of her 
house, used up all the clean paper, and 
chanted very loudly, whilst, using the 
backs of envelopes upon the corner of 
her bedroom washhandstand, Christina 
Rossetti wrote her poems. 


-Like poor Dan Robin thankful for 
your crumb, 
Whilst other birds 

like swearing, 
When the wind lulled she tried to get a 
hearing. 


sang mertal loud 


And this is very much the position of 
Modern Poetry now. It is true that we 
have to-day no Ruskins. but we have 
this is a democratic age!—a body of re- 
viewers who with one voice chant al- 
ways the truism: “There is no great 
figure.” Patriotism is taken in hand 
by the music-halls; love has been extin- 


guished by Mr. Bernard Shaw and his 
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disciples: Christianity, Pity, and the 
older virtues are in the hands of Dr. 
Clifford, Mr. Galsworthy, the Editor 
of the British Weekly, and a similarly 
composed group of earnest persons. 
Thus the great figure has been replaced 
by groups. And although groups can- 
not, with all their multiplicity of hands, 
write “A Red-cotton Night-cap Coun- 
try,” although no twelve earnest men 
together can provide us with a Great 
Poem, they can very well, each group 
apart representing Patriotism, Love, 
Pity, and the Christian Virtues—speak- 
ing as it were not like Pontiffs, but like 
Qicumenical Councils vested with au- 
thority, gravely let the public know 
that Modern Poetry in their eyes (as 
was Christina Rossetti’s in the eyes of 
Mr. Ruskin) is a negligible, young-lady- 
ish thing that will do no harm, but 
that had better not be published. 

But, as a matter of fact, Modern 
Poetry is a thing not very sturdy, but 
extraordinarily tenacious of life. We 
have not got any great poet, but we 
have an extraordinary amount of lyri- 
cal ability. And this, I think, is a 
very healthy sign. Music in England 
fell upon evil days as soon as it dropped 
into the hands of the professional mu- 
sician. Before the days of Handel and 
Buoncini every gentleman could han- 
dle a lute and take part in a four-voiced 
concert, composing his notes for him- 
self as he went along. This was then 
as much a part of a liberal education 
as to-day is a careful attention to the 
halfpenny press. And it seems to me 
that this was a more healthy state for 
the Art of Music than is the listening 
to a gentleman with sinews of iron, a 
remarkable wind, and an extraordinary 
memory for musical phrases. In just 
the same way, cricket and football were 
more beneficial to the nation and flour- 
ished better themselves before what is 
called the era of professionalism. And 


upon the whole there is, I should imag- 
ine, more good poetry written in the 
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course of a year than there was when 
the great figure flourished in Victorian 
days. It is only a very small propor- 
tion of the work of Lord Tennyson, of 
Browning, of Swinburne, of Rossetti, or 
of the late Mr. Meredith that will really 
stand the test of time, since it is only 
very seldom that these writers are—or 
that any writer is—at the very best. 
Now almost every man has in him the 
writing of one good poem. Just for 
once emotion will produce in him sin- 
cerity and a gift of expression lasting 
for a few minutes. Thus with the ex- 
tension of technical ability, and above 
all with the extension of desire for ex- 
pression, we are enormously widening 
the net. We are approaching, in fact, 
once more to a state such as that which 
produced ballads and folk-songs, those 
productions of the utterly obscure and 
of the utterly forgotten. Ballads 
and = folk-songs never 7reat 
Poetry, but what exquisite  pleas- 
ure they can give and what 
a light they can throw upon the 
human heart! And that, in essence, 
must be the province of Modern Poetry 
for some time to come—to give pleas- 
ure and to throw light upon the human 
heart. The verse which of late years 
has caused me the most exquisite of 
pleasures—I am not holding it up crit- 
ically, ex cathedrd, as the finest poem 
that has ever been written—is the fol- 


are 


us, 


lowing: 


AN EPITAPH. 


Here lies a most beautiful lady, 

Light of heart and step was she; 

I think she was the most beautiful lady 

That ever was in the West Country. 

But beauty vanishes, beauty passes, 

However rare, rare it be, 

And when I crumble who shal) remem- 
ber 

That lady of the West Country? 


For the purposes of my argument I 
will refrain from giving the name of 
the writer, who. at the time I read the 
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poem in manuscript, was quite un- 
known to me, and who is now no more 
than a mere nodding acquaintance. I 
read this poem once in manuscript and 
once in proof for sub-editorial pur- 
poses, and having thus read it twice, 
after more than six months I remember 
it so exactly as to be able to write it 
down letter-perfect except for the fact 
that the author has preferred to spell 
“Country,” “Countrie.” Thus it seems 
to me we have already for the Bishop 
Percy of the future an excellent folk- 
ballad. As to its intrinsic value I 
eannot dogmatize. It has afforded me, 
in its kind, the highest pleasure of 
which IT am capable. I do not know 
why this is, but I am absolutely con- 
vinced of the fact. It touches me as 
much as the words: 


O waly, waly, gin luve be bonnie 
A little while when it is new; 
When it grows old it waxes cold 
And fades away like morning dew. 


And had I wist before I kissed 
That luve had been sae ill to win. 
I had locked my heart in a kist of 


gold 
And pinned it wi’ a siller pin. 


These verses also I have only read 
once—I do not very well remember 
where. I strongly suspect them of be- 
ing part of what is called a “‘fake-bal- 
lad.” But in any case they have given 
me more pleasure than any other bal- 
lad in the Percy “Reliques.” They 
seem to me to represent the most inti- 
mate personal feelings of a passionate 
nature, just as Mr. Walter de la 
Mare’s—the name has slipt out, and 
there let it remain—just as Mr. Walter 
de la Mare’s poem seems to me to ex- 
press, with an exquisite intimacy, an 
emotion of a nature contemplative and 
attractive. 

I do not mean to say that if we 
search through the many small vol- 
umes of poems that are being published 
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during these present years we should 
find any very huge portion of entirely 
exquisite poetry. But I am convinced 
that we should dredge up a sufficiency, 
in the course of a century or so, to 
make several very creditable volumes 
of “Reliques.” And this alone is a 
sufficient justification for the Muse 
whose business it is to provide, for the 
delectation of men of goodwill, not fig- 
ures, but poetry. 

And this is a very profound truth, 
not a mere paradox. Tor to-day we 
produce not so much great lives as an 
infinite flicker of small vitalities. If I 
had looked from my window a hundred 
years ago at the night upon the great 
western-going highway that is now, and 
was then, beneath them, I should have 
seen eight times every hour, galloping 
hard down the hill from the turnpike 
at the top, through the darkness against 
the black timber of the park opposite, 
four horses with lamplight on their 
shining limbs, their harness and their 
traces. There would have been the 
loom of the figures of the coachman 
and the outside passengers. Very dimly 
to be made out there would be the 
shapeless forms of the luggage beneath 
the tarpaulin, and there would have 
risen up thin and fine amidst the rattle 
of hoofs the sound of the guard's horn. 
This might have been seen eight times 
during the day and the night, and 
there would have been those definite 
things to catch hold of or to make a 
song about. But looking out upon the 
same highway during the twilight of 
to-day, one sees, as it were, innumera- 
ble motes of life in a settled stream, in 
a never-ceasing stream, in a stream 
that seems as if it must last for ever. 
And for me, I am glad that I live to- 
day, that I did not die when the 
coaches went by and the horns blew. 
It is perfectly true that the coach 
would have seemed to bulk larger upon 
the road, to be an individuality more 
important, to be, as it were, a great 
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figure. It had more personality, but 
infinitely less of delicacy, and there 
seems to me to be so much more of 
poetry in.all the little lights that whirl 
past, in the shadows that flicker, in the 
tenuous and momentary reflections 
seen in the polish of carriage panels— 
in the impersonality of it all. And all 
these impressions are so fragile, so tem- 
porary, so evanescent, that the whole 
stream of life appears to be a proces- 
sion of very little things, as if, indeed, 
all our modern life were a dance of 
inidges. 

And, indeed, all our modern life is a 
dance of midges. We know no one very 
well, but we come into contact with an 
infinite number of people; we stay no- 
where very long, but we see many, 
many places. We have hardly ever 
time to think long thoughts, but an in- 
finite number of small things are pre- 
sented for our cursory reflections. And 
in all of it—in all of this gnats’ dance 
of ours—there is a note of mournful- 
ness, of resignation, of poetry. 

And if I have a quarrel with modern 
verse, it is that it too little reflects this 
tenuous poetry of our own day. Most 
of the verse that is written to-day deals 
in a derivative manner with medizval 
emotions. This means that the poets 
have not the courage to lead their own 
lives. They seem to shut themselves 
up in quiet book-cabinets, to read for 
ever, and to gain their ideas of life 
for ever from some very small, very 
specialized group of books, or to dream 
for ever of islands off the west coast of 
Ireland. This is a very great misfor- 
tune, since it means that the greater 
number of our poets are either provin- 
cial or snobbish. They appear, that is 
to say, to write their poems for a small 
circle of intellectuals, for a small cir- 
cle of people whose aim in life is tyran- 
nously to circumscribe the bounds of 
what is to be considered good taste— 
for a small circle, academic or Bohe- 


mian, who, having drawn together lit- 
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tle heaps of dust, of medizevalisms, of 
pre-Raphaelisms, of Celticisms, or na- 
ture worship, and the like seek to say 
that only amidst these heaps of dust of 
dead things that did very well in their 
day—only here shall the herb poetry be 
planted. 

It is a very charming thing, it is a 
very lovely thing, it is a restful thing, 
to lose ourselves in meditation upon the 
Isles of the Blessed, and very sweet 
songs may be sung about them. But 
to do nothing else implies a want of 
courage. We live in our day, we live 
in our time, and he is not a proper 
man who will not look in the face his 
day and his time. It is to cast down 
our little shield and short sword, to run 
from the battle. and to hide for ever at 
Tusculum. And this frame of mind is 
a bad one, not because it matters very 
much what class of subjects a poet 
deals with. There is no particular rea- 
son why a gentleman living upon Chel- 
sea Embankment should not write 
about Paolo and Francesca; but if he 
have never lived and never loved, him- 
self, if he have never known passion 
or danger, he will never realize that 
Paolo and Francesca loved and suffered 
precisely as love and suffer the inhabi- 
tants of the flat above him. He must 
feel that when Richard I. was king, 
the leaves blew from off the trees along 
the drifting smoke of autumn fires, just 
as to-day, reluctantly, at the back of the 
house, the foliage loosens its grasp upon 
the tall poplars to fall in showers, in 
blown bee-swarms, into the gutters of 
the opposite houses, and into the mud 
of the mews. For, if the poet is timid 
in his life, he will be shrinking in his 
thoughts and over-delicate in his words. 
He will express, not himself, but him- 
self as he would like to appear to other 
gentlemen who have read the “Divina 
Comedia,” the Cuchullian Saga, and the 
works of the minor pre-Raphaelite po- 
ets. There is, of course, no reason 
why a gentleman should not indulge in 
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these elegant pastimes; on the contrary, 
they may do some good by remember- 
ing. and so assuaging, the sufferings of 
many poor souls in purgatory. For, no 
doubt, one of the chiefest sufferings of 
the dead is oblivion. And the culti- 
vated gentleman who discovers in some 
record that Cina da Pistoii had an un- 
cle, and who thereupon indites a ses- 
tina to the memory of Cina da Pistoii’s 


relative, may afford that poor ghost 
some moments of comfort. But of 


these acts of piety, of these disinter- 
rings: of the forgotten, and these ideal- 
izings of a past which in its day was 
no more romantic than is our own time, 
of these settings wrong of perspective, 
we have enough always with us. And 
these times and been 
well sung by their own contemporaries 
and inhabitants. Horace wrote of the 
vulgarities of the Via Flaminia very 
much as Mr. W. B. Yeats might write 
of Hampstead Heath. His soul shud- 
dered at it. Nevertheless, even Horace 
was a Roman of his day and time, and 
found material in his own vulgar epoch 
for verse which is charming enough. 
We go, in the end, to our poets to be 
told something—either of how the 
poet’s friends and enemies lived. or of 
how he was affected by his contact 
with them, by his views of cities and 
plains, or by his twenty-five-year woo- 
ing of a married lady unfortunately in- 
different to him. But we go to him in 
any case for his real self. And un- 
less he speaks to us sincerely. without 
affectation, and in such a language as 
he ordinarily uses, his poems will ring 
false, and we shall find little pleasure 
in him. A further attribute poets must 
have, if their work is to have any real 
appeal to their age: they must be in 
some sympathy with their fellow men. 
Personally I should care very little for 
the fact that poetry in particular, and 
literature in general. have lost all ap- 
peal to the public ear—I should care 
very little if this were not a symptom 


climes have so 
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Dilettantism has 


overwhelmed, 


of 
almost 


that the disease 
crept into, has 
the brains of the great body of modern 


poets. That the public should “guy” 
good poetry is a healthy sign; that it 
should call Shelley an atheist or 


Browning an impostor was natural and, 
in its way, excellent. But that poets 
should have lost even the power to irri- 
tate the lethargic beast—this is a sym 
tom of a lamentable impotence on the 
part of the poets. But the receding 
influence the great figure, of the 
moral purpose, of mediwvalism, and of 
all of the still 
strong. It is waning, 
still too many small people in author 
ity who, standing in the folds of ¢the 
mantle of the departed great, are ready 


these things past, is 


but there are 


to cry at the slightest poetic stir 
“There is no great figure.” 
So that originality of handling or 


courage of conviction has hardly as yet 
had time to gather itself together. But 
that one day a stirring of the pool will 
come I have no doubt. And it will come 
when some young poets get it into their 
heads to come out of their book-closets 
and take, as it were, a walk down Fleet 
Street, or a ride on the top of a ‘bus 
from Shepherd's Bush to Poplar. I 
am using, of course, these peregrina- 
tions metaphorically. It does not 
much matter where the poet goes or 
what he does, so long as he turns in- 
quiring, sincere, and properly humble 
eyes upon the life that is around him. 
In that poetry would come en- 
tirely into its own again. It will 
come once more human nature's daily 
food, instead of being. as it is now, the 
sweet liqueur at the end of a banquet, 
or chocolates in the little crystal bowls 
that nestle amongst green 
smilax upon the tablecloth. For it isa 
mistake to that the Englishman 
does not read poetry. He reads it, he 
craves for it, he cannot get on without 
it; it saves him the trouble of thinking, 
and that is why his conversation is 


case 
be- 


neglected 


say 
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usually rounded off with a catch-word 

from the Holy Scriptures or a misquo- 

tation from Shakespeare. Only, the 
The Thrush. 
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poet, to ensure quotation, must be sin- 
cere—whether. in wisdom or in folly 


matters little. 
Vord Madow Hueffer.” 





THE PEERS ON 


Whatever may be the resuit of the 
General Election, one effect of the pre- 
liminaries is certain. The Lords will 
huve become known to the electors not 
merely as a House, but as individuals 
The Peers, or a large number of them, 
have taken a hand in the work of the 
platform which is open to them in fe 
interval before the writs are issued, 
and by so doing have introduced them- 
selves to audiences to whom in other 
circumstances they might have _ re- 
mained unfamiliar. How have they 
been received by the average voter? A 
little differently, we believe, from what 
was hoped for by those who have done 
most to work up feeling against the 
Peers in the matter of the Budget. It 
is a situation with an amusing side to 
it, and it has been wittily summed up 
in the principal cartoon in this week's 
Punch. “An average Peer (on the 
stump)” addresses a meeting of work- 
ing men. He is a very ordinary-look- 
ing figure in a frock-coat and a tall hat; 
he might do for a Mayor, or a Council- 
lor, or a churchwarden, or any other re- 
Anyhow, he is not 
“Ladies 
evi- 


spectable person. 
what the meeting expected. 
and gentlemen,” he begins, 
dently surprises his audience of work- 
ing men. “’Ullo!” them com- 
ments, “where's ‘is sinister eye. an’ ‘is 


and 
one of 


ravenin’ maw, an’ ‘is blood-stained dag- 
ger, an’ all, same as in the papers?” 
The papers must left to explain. 
Some of the more violent partisans will 
doubtless continue to represent “the 
Dukes” and others whom they include 
under that convenient term «as land- 
evrabbers, extortioners. oppressors of 
the poor, and so forth, but that windy 


be 
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stuff is not listened to by the voters 
who count. The plain, straightfor- 
ward men whose votes decide General 
Elections want plain, straightforward 
arguments founded on facts they can 


test for themselves. and mere .shrill 
abuse, though it may gain a cheap 


cheer, does not set crosses on vyoting- 
papers. 

We think the Peers are right in com- 
ing out into the open, and we believe 
that their appearance on public plat- 
forms will do good and will clear the 
air. If they had refused to come for- 
ward, if they had merely been content 
to speak or to vote in the House of 
Lords, and to leave the electors with 
the bare record of the Lords’ decision 
confronting them, they might have 
been distrusted, and they would have 
been certain to be attacked. They 
would have been told that though their 
courage doubtless equal to ap- 
plauding each other's speeches in the 
“Gilded Chamber,” they were afraid to 
come among the people and face the 
music on an ordinary platform. They 
would have risked figuring in the minds 
least of the electorate as 
show 


was 


of a few at 
the Radical political 
them, careless and greedy plutocrats in 
coronets and scarlet and ermine. AS 
things are, the impression they make is 
something very different. When an 
audience of plain working men is led 
to expect that the speaker who is to 
address them is one of the wicked. ig- 
norant, selfish, coronet-wearing Peers, 
and then finds that it is being ad- 
dressed by a plain man talking com- 
mon-sense in straightforward language. 
it will be more than likely to conclude 


posters 
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that a man who can talk common-sense 
on the platform may also talk common- 
sense and act like a sensible and bus- 
inesslike citizen elsewhere. More, for 
the audience which is addressed with 
success by a Peer, even though it may 
not be convinced by his arguments, will 
at least be assured of his courage. 
That is a quality which touches men’s 
minds as surely as sincerity and good 
faith, and at this moment 
tainly and more clearly than 
cent period in our political history it is 


more cer- 


at any re- 


courage. sincerity, and good faith that 
count. The more the more 
complicated the a_ political 
measure, the more swiftly does instinct 
judge the worth of the men who pro- 
pose or reject it. 

The platform is the great test, and 
particularly when the political gloves 
It is the test of knowledge, of 


obscure, 


issues of 


are off. 
resource, of coolness, of readiness, of 
«ourage, above all of truth; of all the 
qualities which men admire in men. 
That is not to say that a man may 
net come by certain platform tricks and 
dexterities which help him with a pub- 
lic meeting, and yet may be worthless 
and unprincipled as a politician. The 
mob orator who knows his trade can 
punctuate speeches with cheers 
where he pleases. But the plain, blunt 
ean still succeed where the mob 


his 


man 
orator. however dexterous, may fail; he 
will succeed if he can begin by getting 
audience to believe he is in ear- 
Platform speakers divide them- 
more simply 


his 
nest. 
selves into two 
than into any others: those who con- 
vinee their audiences that they are sin- 
cere, and those who do not. It is the 
lightest atmosphere, the subtlest cord of 
sympathy: it can leave a speaker in 
often does when he 
and it 


classes 


mid-speech, as it 


quotes from another speaker, 
ean be with him and about him before 
he has uttered a word. But he must 
have it strung between himself and his 


audience for the main argument and is- 
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sue of his speech, or he will fail in the 
essential where a platform speaker 
should succeed,—in leaving conviction 
behind him long after he has finished 
speaking. But an atmosphere of sin- 
cerity, though it is much, is not, of 
course, enough. A platform speaker, 
to be successful, must have knowledge 
of his subject; he must be prepared, if 
not to answer, at least to parry diffi- 
cult questions; he must be able to meet 
interruptions good-humoredly, rudeness 
effectively, with coolness 
Those tests the intolerant, the 
the overbearing do not 


passion 
super- 
cilious, pass, 
and yet they 
platform is to rule and not the roughs. 
There is no other contest of men and 
wits so enthralling, and for that very 
reason, doubtless, the Peers are many 
of them delighted at having the chance 
If they succeed, and 


must be passed if the 


of engaging in it. 
if they can carry conviction, if they can 
get their audiences to believe not only 
that they are honest citizens, but have 
sound common-sense to back their hon- 
esty, they will have done 
and their House the greatest service in 
their power. They will have succeeded 
as men among men, and there is no suc- 
cess that their keenest opponents can 
hope for greater than that. 
The House of Lords 
only some of our ablest and most hon- 
but. 


themselves 


contains not 


and politicians, 
more silent and 
known Members, a large number of 
men of great ability, fine judgment, 
and sound business instincts, men who 
would have succeeded in whatever po- 
sition in life they happened to find 
themselves. Their influence, we be- 
lieve, exerted during the time interme- 
diate between prorogation and the is- 
suing of the writs will be very consid- 
erable; and that leads to another point 
occasionally forgotten. When the 
Budget division was taken there were 
nearly five hundred Peers who actually 
voted: there were others who abstained 


ored statesmen 


among less well- 


its 
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Suppose that un- 
were 


or Were not present. 
der an altered Constitution there 
elected a Senate in which only a pro- 
portion, say one hundred or two hun- 
dred, of the present House of Lords 
found places, and the other three or 
four hundred were left free to offer 
themselves as candidates for the House 
of Representatives, or whatever name 
was taken by the House which would 
displace the House of Commons. The 
majority of the House of Lords being 
permanently Conservative, just as the 
majority of the nation is naturally 
“Left-Centre,” what would be the ef- 
fect upon party positions in the Lower 
House? Would Liberals and Radicals 
view with unconcern the addition of 
so many more Conservative candidates, 
and a large number of them extremely 
strong candidates, for seats in the 
Lower House? We doubt whether the 
prospect would please the Radical elec- 
tion agents. It will not happen, of 
course; reform in this country will 
not come so suddenly, or with so vio- 
lent a change. But on whatever lines 
The Spectator. 


THE RESURRECTION 


Less than four years ago San Fran- 
‘cisco was an utter ruin—a waste of 
riven steel, shattered stone, desolate, 
appalling. To-day it is almost en- 
tirely rebuilt, nearly every trace of the 
earthquake and fire has disappeared, 
and the new city, according to Ameri- 
ean standards, is handsomer than the 
old. The celebration of this resurrection, 
begun in October, is hardly yet ended. 
Recently there were elaborate festiv- 
ities in connection with the reopening 
of the Palace Hotel—that caravanserai 
described by so many travellers, centre 
and symbol of the wealth and luxury 
and pride of the most attractive city of 
the United States. Nevertheless San 
Francisco is now a city shamed, a by- 
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reform of the House of Lords comes, 
the political conduct of the present 
time, when the Lords are taking a part 
in open debate throughout the country 
which they have never taken before, 
will have its own effect. The Lords 
have an opportunity of which they 
mean to make, and we believe will 
make, the most. It is to prove to the 
electors that they possess, on the 
whole, the title of men of honest com- 
mon-sense. If, to quote Lord Newton, 
“a Peer—myself, for instance—makes 
an ass of himself, is it open to the Com- 
mons to say that the House of Peers 
are all asses?” Certainly not. But 
Lord Newton's hypothetical disparage- 
ment of himself is quite unnecessary. 
We imagine that Peer who has 
taken the platform has given greater 
proof of the gift of blunt English sense. 
And no one can say that he is fighting 
for the unrevised privileges of his or- 
der, for he is the author of much the 
best schemie we have seen so far for 
the reform of the House of Lords. 


no 


OF SAN FRANCISCO. 


word among the cities of the world. 
Rescued for a short time from a gang 
of “grafters,” outdid even the 
Philadelphia “ring’’ in shamelessness, 
in hideous greed, in ruthlessness, in 
trafficking in human souls, San Frau- 
cisco has now, deliberately, Knowing 
well what it means, chosen to be ruled 
by men who come from the same class 
and hold the same political opinions as 
Eugene Schmitz and his crowd of La- 
bor Union ruffians: men who have 
openly declared their sympathy with 
Schmitz, “Abe” Ruef, and the others 
whose crimes horrified the world. There 
will again be a Labor Union Mayor in 
San Francisco, a man whose campaign 
“slogan” was “San Francisco the Paris 


who 
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of America,” who was a “political 
schoolmate” (as the Americans say) of 
Ruef and Schmitz. There will again 
be a Labor Union Board of Supervis- 
ors, Labor Union officials in every de- 
partment. The city made its 
choice, and already Los Angeles, Port- 
land, and other cities of the Pacific 
coast are congratulating themselves on 
the opportunities they will have of 
profiting at the expense of “gang-ruled”’ 
San Francisco. For three years half 
a dozen courageous men have been 
fighting against the Ruef-Schmitz gang 
of “grafters.” These men struggiea 
In the earlier 


has 


against enormous odds. 
days of the campaign they risked their 
lives every time they went into the 
streets. One of them was shot, an- 
other was kidnapped in daylight in the 
middle of San Francisco, was taken by 
force to a railway station, and was only 
saved by chance from being carried, in 
defiance of all law, to Los Angeles, 
where it had been arranged he was to 
be put into prison, or otherwise “got 
out of the way”—murdered. The 
home of one of the Reformers’ wit- 
nesses was destroyed by a bomb. It 
has been an extraordinary fight, of in- 
terest to all, in America and elsewhere, 
who hate “graft,” who care for public 
virtue and public service. The war 
had not been ended at the time of the 
municipal election in November; some 
few battles had been won, many had 
been lost. Now, by the decision of the 
voters, the three years’ work is thrown 
away and the Reformers have been de- 
feated by immense majorities. Mr. 
. Francis Heney, Mr. Roosevelt's friend, 
who prosecuted Schmitz, Ruef, and 
other “grafters,” was a candidate for 
the office of District Attorney. The 
votes given to him were 9000 fewer 
than those given to his opponent. The 
new Labor Union Mayor is Mr. P. H. 
McCarthy, who in his speeches made no 
secret of his sympathy with Schmitz. 
and promised the voters a “wide-open 


town”; every one who has lived in the 
United States knows what that means. 
Only four members of the Reform 
Board of Supervisors were re-elected; 
the Labor Union 
men. 

It is hardly necessary to tell again in 
detail the story of Mayor Schmitz, 
“Boss” Ruef, the corrupt police (many 
ex-convicts), the “boodling” 
English newspaper read- 
ers know what the “Municipal Crib” 
know of the “Twinkling Star 
Company.” the “Hotel 
(just printable) 
They know how 


fourteen others are 


of them 
Supervisors. 


meant, 
Development 
Nymphia,” 
details of the record. 
the City Hall gang bled all classes of 
the community, from the bootblack and 
pickpocket to the railway company 
and gas corporation, how it made mil- 
lion on million by the most elaborately 
organized systems of “big graft” and 
“small graft” ever evolved. The pro- 
prietor of a saloon, a gambling-house, 
a “French restaurant,” any establish- 


and other 


ment which required “protection.” was 
made to “give up” directly, but also in 
many indirect ways. He must buy his 
wines and spirits from a firm in which 
the boys were interested, paying high 
prices for bad goods. His cigars and 
cigarettes had to come from another 
concern owned by the grafters. Even 
his glassware must be purchased from 
the “right” people if he did not want 
his place raided. And “Abe” Ruef, 
the little, mean-looking, shabby, 
French-Jewish lawyer, who the 
dominant figure in the gang, and of 
whom Schmitz was the willing slave 
—all have heard of him and. his in- 
genious method of obtaining, under the 
guise of “counsel’s fees,” great sums of 


was 


money from the persons who wanted 
favors from the city. They have read 
of his flight, his capture, the thousands 
of legal quibbles he and his lawyers 
employed to defeat the ends of justice:. 
the weary trials, the ultimate convic- 
tion, the sentence passed twelve 
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months ago of fourteen years in the 
gaol at San Quentin. Schmitz was 
convicted too, but soon got out of prison 
on legal technicalities, and was (and 
is) acclaimed in the streets by the ad- 
miring San Franciscans. It is a safe 
bet that Ruef will soon be out too. 
Now, if Mr. McCarthy carries out his 
promises, the “French restaurants” will 
reappear—those unique establishments, 
the first floors respectable, quite decent 
citizens dining there with their wives 
and daughters; the upper floors—well, 
Also, it is 
and 


one cannot go into details. 
to be supposed, the “pool-rooms” 
faro banks will no longer have to take 
precautions against raids; in the dens 
of Chinatown will be conducted myste- 
rious, unspeakable the “Bar- 
bary Coast” will again be an Occidental 
every 


trades; 
Yoshiwara; “slot-machines” at 
corner will tempt his last “nickel” or 
“quarter” from the ruined gambler, the 
errand boy. the out-of-work clerk. San 
Francisco will be “wide open”! 

What is the meaning of this deliber- 
ate choice of evil? For that is what it 
is, though no imputation of “graft” has 
been made against Mr. McCarthy, who 
is head of the San [Irancisco Building 
Trades Council, and the other elected 
officials have clean records so far. It 
is a choice of evil because the election 
was fought on the question whether the 
citizens did or did not want reform, de- 
cency, honesty. They have declared 
against reform, and have put into office 
men of the same class as the Schmitz 
A queer lot these were, 
as Tom 

them— 


Supervisors. 

“very clusterfisted 

Coryat’ would have 
The Saturday Review. 


lubbers,” 
ealled 
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“Mike” Coffey, a cabman; “Jim” Kel- 
ley, a piano-polisher; *““Tom” Lonergan, 
the driver of a baker’s cart. The new 
Supervisors have just as little expe- 
rience as that extraordinary “outfit’— 
again to use an Americanism. San 
Francisco wanted to be “wide open,” 
and the Reform leaders were hated. In 
1907 and 1908 the hatred of the “Prose- 
cution”’—as the Reform leaders were 
called—was indescribable. It showed it- 
self among all classes, from the mil- 
lionaires in the Pacific Union Club to 
the workmen travelling in the ferry- 
boats. Even the conservative and ex- 
cellently edited “Argonaut” ended by 
joining the cry against Mr. Spreckels 
and his associates. It is not neces- 
sary to discuss the question of the 
good faith of the Reformers. They may 
have been over-bitter in certain cases, 
but their intentions have been honest 
throughout. The fact remains that 
San Francisco has voted for “graft,” 
and the election is fatal to municipal 
reform in the United States. It is far 
more significant of corruption than a 
Tammany victory in New York. A 
large proportion of the voters in New 
York are ignorant foreigners, but a San 
Francisco election expresses the will of 
a population of normal American citi- 
zens. 

Drop down, O fleecy fog, and hide 
Her sceptic sneer, and all her pride. 
Hide me her faults, her sin and blame; 
With thy gray mantle cloak her shame. 
Then rise, O fleecy fog, and raise 

The glory of her coming days. 

When will they come, these days Bret 
Harte looked for? 
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It has become the custom in many 
quarters to speak of the “lapsed 
masses.” This somewhat Pharisaical 


phrase is used to describe the great 
number of people of the laboring class 
who, alike in town and country, have 


wholly or in great part ceased to avail 
themselves of the ministrations of the 
Church. It would be interesting to ex- 
amine how far this “lapse” extends, to 
inquire what is the view (if any) of the 
moral ordering of the world consciously 
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taken by the great and increasing num- 
ber of people in rural England—with 
the towns we are not here concerned— 
who are certainly not communicants, 
and only very sparing and infrequent 
worshippers, in their parish churches, 
and how far this view is definitely 
Christian. These lines refer only to 
those—and their name is legion—upon 
whom to all outward appearance the 
hold of the Church is very slight. It 
must be remembered that since the 
Reformation the Faith has probably 
only been held by the country poor with 
the utmost vagueness. It is impossible 
to exaggerate the effect produced by 
the loss of the crucifix alone, and the 
substitution for it of books which the 
people could not read. The Methodist 
preaching of the Redeemer must have 
come almost as a novelty to rural Eng- 
land. Every trace of Christianity in 
phrase and proverb has vanished from 
popular English speech. 

There has never been in England the 
interest taken in abstract theological 
questions that there has in Scotland. 
The Church Catechism is no doubt an 
admirable document, but it is the last 
thing in the world to impress itself 
very vividly on the slow-moving minds 


of the country poor. It is not em- 
phatic, arresting, incisive. It is not 
broken up enough. The answers to 


Gen- 
have 


the questions are much too long. 
erations of country children 
droned them forth with a sound “like 
the murmur of many bees,” and the 
faintest comprehension of their mean- 
ing. They have wearily endeavored to 
learn them by heart as an _ utterly 
meaningless rigmarole. To this day 
the teacher will receive any answer to 
any question. He will ask “How many 
Sacraments has Christ ordained in His 
Church?” and will receive from some 
exceptionally bright and clever child 
the reply, delivered with the proud con- 
sciousness of having got the words all 
right, “Bread and wine, which the Lord 
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hath commanded to be received.” 

From all this have come two things— 
the utmost vagueness in belief. and at 
the same time a great attachment to 
the Church, a reverence for it and its 
teachings, as a mysterious Something 
which is of great value. and which it is 
highly important to maintain. This, I 
am convinced, is always the 
among rustics of all descriptions and 
opinions when left to themselves. 
There is no bitterness that is not manu- 
factured. Of course the individual 
clergyman is subject to a great deal of 
criticism, but there is no feeling against 
the institution. Above all, a vaguely 
defined, unrealized Christianity § is 
looked upon as something which is to 
be handed on to the children. 

Nobody with any experience of rural 
England could for one moment pretend 
that secular education would be any- 
thing but abhorrent to the mass of vil- 
lage people. It would outrage all their 
sentiment, the shy, confused, inarticu- 
late tenderness bound up with their 
dearest memories, the feeling which 
they have—the most rough and har- 
dened—say. for Christmas, or for the 
churchyard which holds perhaps a lit- 
The most “lapsed” of 
village reprobates likes to hear his 
children sing Christmas carols, and 
will tell you with pride that “it’s what 
they learnt at the school.” They are, it 
is true, indifferent as to what precise 
shade of doctrine is taught, but they 
wish for the teaching of @ Christian 
doctrine, and they much prefer that it 
should be taught with authority and 
with the added sanction and prestige 
given by the presence of a _ parish 
clergyman in the school. This may be 
asserted without any fear of contradic- 
tion—when left to themselves it is their 
instinctive and universal feeling. 

People who never enter the church 
will tell you, “I hold with sending 
children to the Church school. I’ve 
had nine go to the school, and I ought 


case 


tle child's grave. 
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The old-fashioned Non- 
conformists fully shared this view. 
They looked upon the Catechism not in- 
deed as “gospel,” and as requiring to 
be supplemented by the teaching of 
“faith” and “conversion,” but still as 
embodying certain:permanent and uni- 
versal elements of doctrine and morals 
which it was good for everybody to 
The more one sees of country 
people in all parts of England, the 
stronger grows conviction that 
the forcing of an arid, barren secular- 
ism upon them would be the greatest 
outrage imaginable. They are “lapsed” 
in practice. utterly vague in doctrine, 
but they do not yet think that “the 
Hope of the World is a lie.” If it is 
true, let it be taught, and let the par- 
ish clergyman whose business it is see 
to the teaching of it. Their attitude 
to the Church generally is that though 
they make very little use of its minis- 
trations they like it to be there. They 
like to feel that the clergyman may be 
called for in an emergency. “She 
prayed to Almighty God to relieve her 
of all her sins” you wil! perhaps be 
told of someone who died after an ill- 
ness of an hour or two; “of course we 
know we can all pray to Almighty God 
for ourselves, but I always think a lit- 
tle help doesn’t do any harm.” This is 
of course the specific doctrine of the via 
media—the midway course between a 
“sacerdotalism” and the absolute 


to Know.” 


know. 


one’s 


rigid 
rejection of it. 

The belief in Almighty God is prac- 
tically the one doctrine of village the- 
ology. There may be more or less of 
Christian coloring—truth compels me 
to say that there is usually very little. 
There is surprisingly little spontaneous 
and instructive reference to Our Lord 
in the religious talk of the country 
poor. But Theism of a very anthropo- 
morphic kind they regard as a self- 
evident truth. Anyone who doubts it 
seems to them only fit for a lunatic 


asylum. They indeed believe in the 
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Providence of God. Their one festival 
is the Harvest Festival. Their great 
text is that “while the earth remaineth 
seed-time and harvest, and cold and 
heat, and summer and winter, and day 
and night shall not cease.” The text 
about the sparrows is a favorite. “That 
great Master of ours is providing for 
the birds,” one of the “lapsed” once 
told me as he pointed to the profusion 
of hips and haws in the hedgerows one 
freezing day of a hard winter. The 
simplicity with which they believe this 
often puts one to shame. “It stands to 
sense,” a woman said to me the other 
day, “that there’s Someone very differ- 
ent to we to keep things goin’ as they 
do—the moon and the stars and the 
trees and everything. If anybody says 
to me, ‘When you're dead you're done 
for,’ I tells ’em ‘You wait.’” This the- 
ology of the English poor, with its 
strong belief in God and duty, and its 
distant yet respectful attitude to other 
doctrines, is in reality the theology of 
the English governing classes. It is 
precisely the attitude of the conscien- 
tious, church-going Anglo-Indian who 
dislikes missions. The theology of the 
poor moreover has undergone the same 
modification as that of their betters. 
“There's one thing I never shall be- 
lieve,”’ the same woman went on, “and 
that is that Almighty God is goin’ to 
put us in a fire and burn us. _ If any- 
body has to be burnt, I’m sure it'll be 
me, and Lord! what a flare I shall 
make!” This last is surely the instinc- 
tive feeling of any sensitive mind. 
Though it is true that the Articles of 
the Creed are not dwelt upon, that they 
do not apparently color the people’s 
lives, it would be unjust to assert that 
they are not held. They are not denied 
of course; but more than this, I think 
they are rooted in some subconscious 
region of the mind. This is often borne 
in upon one, above all in hearing the 
people talk about the dead. A cot- 
tage woman was recently telling me 
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about her mother who had lately died, 
and who had been buried in her hus- 
band’s grave, not in the village church- 
yard, but in a town three miles away. 
“When father died he was took to 
Sutton—of course a man like father he 
didn’t never really have no avocation 
to live in Tilney at all. But there was 
only room at Sutton for the one grave. 
So we says to mother, ‘Will you be 
buried here, or will you have the grave 
three feet deeper and lay a-top o 
father?’ She says, ‘Ill lay a-top o' 
father." Something like this 
hears again and again, and I am con- 
The Outlook 


one 
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vinced that the underlying thought that 
suggests it is not only the desire of be- 
ing near one another in the churchyard, 
though of course it is that, but also and 
much more, the wish to be together at 
the Resurrection. They do not come 
to church much, these “lapsed masses,” 
the class of whom I write, but they 
come now and again, and they some- 
times hear it sung:— 


On that happy Easter morning, 
All the graves their dead restore, 
Father, brother, sister, mother. 
Meet once more. 


R. L. G. 





BOOKS AND AUTHORS. 


Miss Jane Addams has added one to 
the names respected everywhere in her 
country, and if everyone who knows 
the name, would read her little book, 
“The Spirit of Youth and the City 
Streets,” one might hope to see a vast 
improvement, for it is such a criticism 
on the prevailing relation of society and 
youth as one seldom meets and it is 
equally blended of knowledge and tol- 
erance. The fault is evidently not in 
the youth, and Miss Addams indicates 
more than one source of evil for which 
no citizen can declare that he is in no 
way responsible, and suggests remedies 
or directions in which it may be well 
to look for remedies. Moreover she in- 
sists that in these matters a duty is 
laid upon every citizen, and this cannot 
be too often stated The Macmillan 
Company. 


The days when the arrival of the cir- 
cus was a signal of dread for country 
constables and city policemen have 
passed thanks chiefly to the late P. T. 
Barnum, and “Hey Rube” is no longer 
a signal of terror, but a cry to be re- 
garded philologically as a survival of 
the Norman “Haro”! While the trans- 


formation has proceeded the circus 
story has also changed and the story- 
book boy is no longer stolen by the ring 
master as a punishment for stealing un- 
der the tent, but is allowed as a great 
favor to join a band of hard-working, 
temperate, men, women and 
children, earning their living in a le- 
gitimate way, with occasional adven- 
tures. “Redney McGaw,” by Mr. Ar- 
thur E. McFarlane, belongs to this later 
school, and teaches the value of tact. 
industry, obedience, and good-temper 
as truly as if the hero were the nicest 
of nice boys, instead of a street Arab. 


Little, Brown & Company. 


honest 


Mr. Herbert Croly’s “The Promise of 
Life” is one of the few se- 
politics re- 


American 
rious 
cently published, and its intention must 
command the greatest respect, in spite 
of its formidable length. 
The author expends twelve chapters 
on showing the grounds upon which 
the promise rests, and in the thirteenth 
assures the individual citizen that to 
do his very best in his appointed place 
is to do his best for the nation. The 
of the book lies in these earlier 


books on abstract 


somewhat 


best 
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pages of this last chapter, in which va- 
rious heresies and fallacies are dis- 
sected and left in shreds. This single 
chapter, as a tract would be of im- 
mense value to the individualist cause, 
and of great use to those unattached 
thinkers, who although not perceiving 
any remedy for existing faults in the 
social order, frankly admit them and 
eagerly look for a remedy. Mr. Croly 
writes with dignity and gravity. The 
Macmillan Company. 


The brief ingenious stories in which 
Annie Fellows Johnston concen- 


Mrs. 
trates the essence of each of her “Lit- 
tle Colonel” bocks are always published 
separately, in small thin volumes with 


cover and 
making 


and 
borders, 


decorated title pages 
with illuminated 
pretty gift books in the holidays and 
at other times. The story of the vol- 
ume for this year, “The Jester’s 
Sword,” tells of a brave soldier prince 
who, when disease deprives him both 
of beauty and of strength, accepts the 
advice of the village jester and sets 
himself to conquer not only his physi- 
cal defects but his mental and 
spiritual shortcomings even to that of 
allowing himself to sorrow for his mis- 
First as the jester’s com- 


also 


fortunes. 
panion, afterwards as his successor, he 
becomes a source of joy and content- 
ment to all whom he meets; and when 
he dies, and is recognized by the sword 
which he has always carried beneath 
his mantle, and is borne back to his 
father’s house, all can see that he has 
been, as it was prophesied that he 
should be, the bravest of the brave, the 
silent conqueror of fate and himself. 
L. C. Page & Co. 


In “My Life in China and America” 
Mr. Yung Wing has written much more 
than an autobiography: he has given 
his Occidental readers an opportunity 
to behold the machinery of Chinese 
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custom and the substance of Chinese 
character in action. Between the lines 
of a remarkable story, are other lines 
revealing the character of a _ people. 
Necessarily the tale is not complete, 
for no man’s life touches the life of his 
entire race, but no foreigner could pos- 
sibly have written a work so instruc- 
tive, and no untravelled native could 
have made it intelligible to the West. 
The author is well known as the first 
Chinese commissioner of education, but 
the name of his office assumes a new 
meaning after reading his book. He 
belongs to that type of man always pos- 
sible in the East, the man who carries 
his idea into execution. This makes a 
most interesting story both in the tell- 
ing and in the acting, and if now and 
then heart breaking it is satisfactory 
when Mr. Yung’s story, 
roughly speaking, is a series of adven- 
tures in the promotion of his idea of 
educating young Chinamen in the 
United States, but in the intervals 
when for one cause or another it went 
into retirement he turned his hand to 
doing other things for his country. He 
made an opportunity to invest $100,000 
in Gatling guns for her immediately af- 
ter the Riel rebels had been taught their 
usefulness; as a private individual he 
mastered the secrets of two important 
businesses, and in the last year of the 
civil war, months’ leisure 
while waiting to piece of 
work ordered for his government, he 
ran down to Washington and volun- 
teered to serve as an orderly and de- 
spatch bearer for six months. China 
would have taken him and used him 
to some purpose; the United States, ap- 
parently puzzled, declined his services. 
Even Hedin’s service to Asia last year 
is not so great as that done by this 
work. He penetrated Lhassa and re- 
ported his experience. Mr. Yung pre- 
sents each of his readers with a frag- 
ment of China herself. Henry Holt & 
Co. 
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